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THE INDIANS AGAIN. 


HE Indian situation is evidently as unsatisfactory 
as ever, and those who are the best informed 
upon the whole subject have no doubt whatever that 
we, and not the Indians, are chiefly to blame. If 
any person who can be regarded as an authority has 
declared that the late Sioux war was due mainly to 
Indian duplicity or wrong-doing, we do not recall the 
fact. Nor is there any doubt that the suppression of 
the outbreak without more bloodshed was due to the 
wisdom, experience, and military ability of General 
MiLks. It is very fortunate, both for the Indians and 
for the country, that he is in command in the disturb- 
ed region. It is well known that the recent visit of 
the Sioux chiefs to Washington was profoundly dis- 
appointing to them. It is no wonder, for they have 
not been taught to respect the word of the govern- 
ment. They went back disheartened and dissatisfied. 
They have been suffering in the old way during the 
winter, and have been compelled to live upon beef 
that, the officers say, is unfit to be issued to human 
beings. Cattle bought by the government in Octo- 
ber at an average weight of 1137 pounds, now weigh 
only 875 pounds; and many must have died during 
the winter. Officers report that those which have 
been issued during the last few weeks are simply a 
framework of skin and bone, and cost the govern- 
ment more in October than good merchantable beef 
could be bought in winter in that vicinity. 

It is not yet understood as it should be that the 
present Indian troubles are largely due to the want 
of food. We have undertaken to feed the Indians, 
and we do not do it fairly. We have undertaken it 
because we have acquired so much of. the Indian 
land. It has been surrendered by treaty, and the Ind- 
ians are compelled to live on land unfit for agricul- 
ture, and where they cannot sustain life by culti- 
vating the soil. It is a high, arid, plain country, 
and even the whites in great numbers, after try- 
ing it fairly, have abandoned their farms and have 
gone elsewhere. But the Indians cannot leave their 
reservations and wander in pursuit of employment 
without a permit from the agent. They are com- 
pelled to live upon the supplies that the government 
has agreed to give them for the land which they have 
surrendered, and upon what little stock they can raise 
from the very small allowance furnished them for 
stock purposes. Food is the vital question of the 
present generation of Sioux. 

Is it surprising that, wronged and starving, they 
fell easily under the frenzy of the ghost dance, and 
became turbulent, defiant, and hostile? Is it surpris- 
ing that they are suspicious at every’ turn, and ap- 
prehensive of more of our promises and smooth 
words? Is it surpfising that the Indian agents, se- 
lected by politicians for any purpose but the welfare 
of the Indians themselves, lost control of their 
reservations, and appealed to the government for 
armed protection? Most fortunately the energy 
and skill of General MILEs succeeded in arresting 
the turbulent leaders, suppressing the revolt, and 
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protecting the settlers. The whole force of hostiles 
was being driven back to the agency when the 
Wounded Knee affair, in which a regiment of about 
four hundred men was surrounded and nearly cap- 


‘tured by a band of about sixty hostile warriors, oc- 


curred. This caused the hostiles who were coming 
in to break away with some three thousand who un- 
til then had been friendly. The task of forcing the 
Indians back once more under control of the govern- 
ment was again undertaken and happily accomplish- 
ed,and the military question was ended. But all 
this finally settles nothing. The reasons of the bitter 
discontent are not removed. The Indians are still 
victims, and do not trust our word or our purpose. 
It must be frankly confessed that they have no good 
reason to trust us. Mr. HERBERT WELSH'’S account 
of the situation makes this evident. Intrigues, po- 
litical and military and ecclesiastical, the Indian 
ring, the general theory of Indians as vermin and 
nuisances, the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the 
truth through official channels—all make the aeccu- 
rate comprehension and wise treatment of the ques- 
tion a subject of great perplexity. But one thing 
is clear. There is no good excuse for taking the land 
of the Indians under a promise to feed them, and 
then breaking our word. There is no possible ex- 
cuse for 1iot placing the whole Indian administra- 
tion upon simple principles of honesty and good 
sense. An administration that would do this would 
become honorably famous; and so far as our good 
name has been maintained in the present exigency, 
the result appears to be chiefly due to General MILEs, 
who, we believe, was instructed to prevent an Indian 
war. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE, 


THE remarkable success of the ballot reform move- 
ment has naturally stimulated other propositions of 
reform in political methods. This is not surprising, 
because our whole scheme of government is tenta- 
tive, and while its general fundamental principles 
are not likely to be questioned, there is no doubt that 
its details of method will constantly need readjust- 
ment. There can be nosuch conservatism as positive 
political inaction in this country. But the impatience 
of new propositions, whatever form the impatience 
may take, is useful, if it does no more than sharpen 
the scrutiny with which all new propositions are 
scanned. <A general dull allegation of sentimental- 
ity, impracticability, folly, and moonshine against 
any reform seriously proposed by intelligent men is 
utterly unimportant. It affects no opinion or action. 
It is merely a cry of feebleness against a force which 
is seen to be effective. When the Australian ballot 
was proposed, we were informed that it was ‘‘ new- 
fangled,” ‘‘ whimsical,” ‘‘absurd,” and that the old- 
fashioned American methods were good enough for 
old-fashioned American citizens, whatever professors 
and doctrinaires might think. 

This was not found to be a very effective kind of 
argument. Ina great many States the system is al- 
ready in practice, to the general public benefit and 
satisfaction, and Maine and Illinois have just adopted 
it. In Maine it seems to have prevailed against the 
strong opposition of the Republican leaders and the 
vote of the majority of the Republican members of 
the Legislature. This was hardly to be expected, 
for the Republican party generally has declared for 
the reform. The success of the Australian system 
has given an impulse to the demand for the election 
of United States Senators by the people directly in- 
stead of the Legislature. This movement seems to 
have originated not in the conviction that a Legisla- 
ture is not likely to elect the best man, but that elec- 
tions in the Legislature are mere easily bought. In 
other words, it is proposed as a barrier against polit- 
ical corruption. In that sense the proposition be- 
comes a startling proof of the popular belief that the 
government is largely undermined by corruption. 
The Senate has been often called a millionaires’ club, 
and in that view the suggestion of election by the 
people is very significant. 

But the value of the scheme as a corrective of cor- 
ruption must depend upon other political methods. 
The people do not go to the polls on election day and 
vote for the men whom they think most suitable for 
office. They vote only for certain candidates already 
nominated in a particular manner. In other words, 
they vote for the regular party candidates, who are 
That convention may be 
corrupted as well as a Legislature, and it is quite as 
likely as the Legislature to be composed of corrupti- 
ble members. Moreover, the opportunities for con- 
cealing corruption are greater in a convention, which 
sits for a day or two and then dissolves, than in a 
Legislature, where there are fewer members under a 
long and strict public scrutiny. But there is another 
important consideration. If it be desirable to know 
the party preference for a candidate for the Senate, 
it can be ascertained now, and without modifying the 
Constitution. The best immediate representation of 
a party is its State Convention. A convention has 
only to declare its choice for Senator, and the party 
majority in the Legislature will obey. This is the 
course pursued in the Presidential Electoral College, 
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except that the instructions in that case proceed 
from the National Convention. In 1877 the question 
was raised of recurring to the original intention of 
the Constitution that every elector should vote as he 
chose. But the discussion served only to show that 
no elector could venture to disobey the command of 
his party without dishonor. The understanding has 
become so absolute, that to vote for any candidate 
but that of the convention would have been consid- 
ered disgraceful. The Democratic Convention of II- 
linois made General PALMER the party candidate for 
the Senatorship, and the Legislatire elected him. It 
is not doubtful that the party majority in any other 
Legislature would do the same thing. The argument 
that the State Legislature could decide more wisely 
would not be more forcible than the same argument 
applied to the Electoral College. 


THE RECALL OF THE ITALIAN MINISTER. 


THE recall of Baron Fava, the Italian minister, 
was premature, because, although he may have told 
his government that probably no reparation would be 
obtained for the shooting of the Italians, yet the in- 
vestigation is still pending, and the Italian govern- 
ment should have awaited the result. The letter of 
the Secretary of State to the Governor of Louisiana 
at the time of the shooting expressed the sincerest re- 
gret for the incident, the warmest friendliness for 
Italy, and the strongest wish that all offenders 
against the law might be promptly brought to jus- 
tice. The Italian government could have found no 
ground of complaint in that letter, and it should have 
remarked that if among the victims were Italian sub- 
jects, there were also American citizens, and that the 
national government could guarantee to foreign sub- 
jects no more than it guaranteed to its own citizens. 
But the Italian government took action before the 
nationality of the victims was determined, and while 
the legal inquiry was proceeding. It was therefore 
unquestionably hasty action, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that friendly relations will be seriously dis- 
turbed. ; 

It is very difficult for foreigners to understand 
the relation between the American States and the 
Union, A quarter of a century ago General Raas- 
LOFF, the Danish Minister of War, who had been long 
Danish minister in this country, and a man of un- 
usual intelligence, committed his government to the 
St. Thomas treaty as a fait accompli before ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. The Senate refused to ratify, 
and General RAAasLOFF’s political. career ended. 
The Italian government has yet to learn that if the 
State in which the offence is committed refuses re- 
dress, the national government cannot interfere. The 
position of the government is admirably stated by 
Mr. BLAINE in his letter to Baron Fava, as it has been 
stated by his predecessors Mr. WEBSTER and Mr. 
Evarts. Mr. BLAINeE’s letter to the Governor of 
Louisiana says, indeed, ‘‘The government of the 
United Statés must give to the subjects of friendly 
powers that security which it demands for our own 
citizens when temporarily under a foreign jurisdic- 
tion.” That security is the protection of the local 
law. But even if the government could control the 
legal machinery, how could it coerce the action of the 
jury? 

We offer to Italy the same degree and method of 
protection that we provide for our own citizens. If 
this can be clearly shown to the Italian government, 
it will hardly push the controversy further. Cer- 
tainly it will not quegtion either the good faith or 
the friendly feeling of both the American govern- 
ment and people. 


HOWARD CROSBY. 


THERE was perhaps no citizen of New York whose 
death would have been so serious a loss to the city 
as that of Howarp CrosBy. He was a clergyman 
and a faithful pastor, like scares of others around 
him, but his death is universally lamented as the loss 
of a great moral force in the community. The ex- 
pressions of sorrow for his death are remarkable for 
their unanimity and sincerity. There is nothing in 
them which is merely formal. They are the highest 
tribute which can be paid to a citizen, for they show 
how profound was the public confidence in his integ- 
rity, his practical wisdom, his persistence, his ability, 
and his efficiency in serving the common interests. 
He was a constant illustration of the public-spirited 
citizen. But his public spirit was active, not passive. 
He was not content to approve good efforts and sub- 
scribe to good causes, but he saw where and when 
and how efforts should be made, and he bravely led 
the way. In all municipal progress and activity he 
was a leader. He had the perception, the conviction, 
and the courage which, were they general, would be 
invincible, and would make tke city of New York 
what a great city ought to be. 

_ He was born in this city in 1826, of a family distin- 
guished for humane public service. At eighteen he 
graduated at the university of the city, and at twenty- 
seven, after a wide range of travel, he was appointed 
Professor of Greek at his alma mater. He was 
immediately involved in a multitude of religious 
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and other public duties, until his health failed, and 
he withdrew to New Brunswick, in New Jersey, as 
Professor of Greek at Rutgers College, and subse- 
quently as pastor of the Presbyterian church. In 
1863 he returned to New York, and became pastor of 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Society. He was 
elected, in 1870, Chancellor of the University of the 
City of New York. Columbia made him a Doctor of 
Laws in 1871, and Harvard, in 1859, Doctor of Divin- 
ity. In the Presbyterian communion he was held in 
high honor. He was Moderator of its General As- 
sembly in 1873, and often a delegate to its councils. 
Upon his return from his travels he published Lands 
of the Moslem, and his published works include ser- 
mons and pamphlets. His large public activity did 
not interfere with his special studies, and he was one 
of the founders of the Greek Club in the city, a friend- 
ly society of men in various occupations who never 
lost interest in the study of the Greek language and 
literature. 

But with all these interests his interest in local pub- 
lic affairs was untiring and most effective. As ason 
of New York, he felt the deep disgrace of its municipal 
condition and character. As an American, he was 
stung by the consciousness that the chief American 
city was a byword among the great cities of the world. 
As a Christian teacher, he felt that Christianity de- 
manded of him constant and unsparing warfare with 
the causes of our local shame. To this work of mu- 
nicipal reform, therefore, he addressed himself with a 
courage as uncompromising as his convictions were 
profound. The policies of action that he proposed 
and sustained were not always those of other friends 
of reform. Thus he believed that in the actual situ- 
ation a proper license, not prohibition, was the wise 
measure, and neither sneers nor hostility disturbed 
his equanimity in standing by his own conscience. 
His views upon the social situation and tendency in 
the country were not less definite than his declaration 
of them was vigorous and incisive. He was clear- 
sighted, true-hearted, brave, and self-possessed. The 
presence of such a man, and his practical heroism, 
were a moral tonic forall good citizens. Dr. CROSBY 
had both the independence and the courage which 
are indispensable to reform. It is a just instinct 
which, in a community whose welfare depends upon 
public spirit wisely and steadily directed, laments the 
death of such a man as a great public misfortune. 
During the year another such man, active in a differ- 
ent field and way, was lost in Mr. BRACE. Such citi- 
zens illustrate the American citizenship which is the 
hope of the future. It is not our vast material pros- 
perity, it is our moral quality, which is the most vi- 
tal interest of this community, and of that quality 
HowarbD Crosby was a noble illustration. 


SAVE THE PARKS. 


THE intention of Tammany to destroy the City 
Hall in the City Hall Park and erect a great muni- 
cipal building in its place is publicly announced, 
and naturally commands a great deal of attention. 
The real question, however, is not of a hall, but of a 
park. Are we ready wholly to abolish the City Hall 
Park? The Post-office at the lower end and the ju- 
dicial building at the upper have seriously reduced 
its.area. A huge city building between them would 
practically destroy the park. But for beauty, and 
for light and air at the junction of the two great 
channels of city life, the retention of the park with- 
out further obstruction is most desirable. There is 
no reason for building a City Hall on that particular 
spot, except that the city owns tlie land. But the 
land is worth more to the city as an open breathing- 
space than as the site of a city building. The present 
park, with the old hall and the surrounding build- 
ings, offers probably the most striking architectural 
effect in the city. The trees and the open spaces are 
agreeable to the eye. The traditions of the older 
city linger about the spot, and should the park be 
wholly obliterated, there is no reserved ground in 
the city that might not be regarded as doomed. 

The elevated railroad recently demanded anoth- 
er piece of the Battery, and for every seizure of open 
land that any company or scheme may propose, some 
plausible pretence will be found. If parks are not 
desirable for a city, let the tax-payers insist that use- 
less ground shall not be retained. If they are de- 
sirable for the general health, and for the enjoyment 
of those who must find their recreation in the city, 
let them be held open and attractive against all com- 
ers. If the elevated railroad wants more land, let 
it buy the land, and not expect the city not only to 
present it with land, but with land which is essential 
to the general health and comfort. If the city wants 
a new municipal building, let it erect such a building 
where it will not interfere with the public welfare. 
When the City Hall was built, it was at the upper 
limit of the area then occupied by the city But 
there is no occasion now for retaining it upon that 
very spot, at such cost of various kinds. The obstruc- 
tion at the Battery is a serious injury to the city. 
The ground is open to the sea air, and is susceptible 
of being made the most delightful of the smaller 
parks. It is the only resort open to the people in 
the lower wards for recreation and relief during the 
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heats of summer, but nothing but an emphatic ex- 
pression of public feeling can probably save to them 
this retreat. Its practical appropriation by a rich 
corporation would be a shame to the intelligence and 
public spirit of the city. 

It is now believed that such possession of the Bat- 
tery as the Elevated Road has already acquired is ille- 
gal, and if the refusal to permit the proposed seizure 
should end in removing the present railroad tracks 
from the Battery, and in the junction through State 
Street of the Sixth and Ninth Avenue tracks with 
those of the Second and Third Avenue at Front 
Street, the continuous line would be not only a great 
public convenience, but would probably increase the 
travel of the roads by practically uniting the North 
River and East River ferries. In any ease the ten- 
dency of the road to encroach on the public grounds 
should be arrested. The present system of rapid 
transit in the city will soon be wholly inadequate, if 
it is not already so, and no good citizen should spare 
any effort to prevent that system frorh strengthen- 
ing itself at the expense of the parks and breathing- 
spaces of the city. 





FREE TEXT-BOOKS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THERE is a warm discussion in Illinois of the demand for 
supplying the public schools with free text-books. The 
controversy is another illustration of the socialistic tendency 
of thought which leads to paternal government. It is inter- 
esting to observe that in this way socialism reverts to abso- 
lutism. The doctrine of the Holy Alliance seventy years 
ago in Europe was that the government should take care of 
the people as a parent of his child. The royal and imperial 
tone in speaking to the people assumed that the king was 
the father of his peopie. The ‘‘ American system” in the 
true, not in the tariff, sense was based upon the principle of 
self-reliance. 

This principle is to be applied, of course, according to the 
Baconian maxim that moderation should be the rule, and ex- 
cess the exception. That is to say, the state is. to do what 
the individual cannot do for himself. The Post-office is a 
good illustration. Private enterprise would doubtless un- 
dertake to carry letters, but it would carry them only where 
carriage is profitable. This, however, does not suffice. It is 
indispensable for the public welfare that letters and papers 
be distributed everywhere, and the community willingly as- 
sumes the work, and makes up the deficit in cost. 

Schools, like post-oftices, are supported by the state to pro- 
mote the common welfare, and as text-books are essential to 
the service of the schools, it is a question whether they may 
not be as properly supplied as seats or desks. It is agreed that 
they may be properly furnished free to children whose par- 
ents will declare that they are unable to furnish them. But 
why might not the same argument apply to the instruction, 
that it shall be furnished free only to those children whose 
parents or guardians will declare that they are unable to pay 
for it? Ifthe free supply of school-books be a degradation 
of individual self-respect, why is not the free supply of in- 
struction open to the same objection? Dogmatism upon 
the subject is dangerous. There is a great deal of the so- 
cialistic spirit in our government already, and while the pol- 
icy of free texts-books may not be wise, it is not for the 
reason that it destroys the sense of individual responsibility, 
which is often urged speculatively as an argument against 
the public schools themselves. 


PENSIONS FOR SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

THE school-teachers’ pension bill now pending in the 
New York Legislature raises a very important question. 
The Board of Education in the city has voted, with some 
dissent, against approval of the bill, and some of the mem- 
bers express themselves very decidedly upon the subject. 
One of them says that such a provision could not be limited 
to the city of New York. It must be applicable to every 
city in the State. But if to teachers in the cities, then to all 
teachers; and if to teachers, then to all other public em- 
ployés. He thinks that no class of public servants should 
be pensioned. Pensions should be reserved exclusively for 
special cases of eminent service, and should be granted by 
special acts of legislation. 

This gentleman holds that teaching is a profession, like 
medicine and law, and he thinks that those who are engaged 
in it are generally as well paid as persons in other employ- 
ments, as is shown by the pressure for appointment, and 
they must be expected to save for their old age. Moreover, 
the service, he says, is not dangerous. to Jife nor threatening 
to health, for, with vacations and holidays, the teachers work 
less than 200 days of the 365. If they are not paid suf- 
ficiently to enable them to lay by something every year, 
they should be paid more liberally; and if a teacher should 
be disabled while in the service, he should be specially pen- 
sioned. There is undoubtedly much truth in this statement, 
and the Springfield Republican says, truly and conclusively, 
‘‘The thing to do is to pay the teachers well and then let 
them look out for themselves, and not seek to dull the edge 
of their husbandry through any thriftless and pauperizing 
arrangements.” 

That teachers are now generally well paid, especially the 
women, who are the larger part, cannot be truthfully said. 
They must maintain a certain standard of living, and to do 
this and save enough for decent support when they retire 
is impossible. The result is that teaching is very generally 
regarded as a temporary makeshift, not as a profession, as 
the gentleman whom we have quoted holds. He compares 
teaching to law and medicine as a profession. But this is 
true only to a very limited degree in the higher schools and 
colleges. In the public school, teaching is an employment 
rather than a profession. A clever lawyer or physician con- 
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stantly enlarges his practice and his emoluments. How can 
a clever public-school teacher do that? Only by leaving the 
public school. The movement for pensions of teachers will 
do much if it leads to more liberal compensation. 


A MISAPPREHENSION. 

Ir is objected to the proposed grant to enable the Regents 
of the University to extend the benefits of higher education 
to the people that higher education is a luxury for which 
those who wish it should pay. 

The World well replies that this remark is true only upon 
the theory that the State supports schools for the benefit of 
individuals. But it does not. It supports them for its own 
advantage, believing that educated intelligence is the only 
sure foundation of a republic. The State is the judge how 
far it will go in this direction. In other words, the State 
decides what kind and degree of education it will maintain. 
It is not obliged upon any principle to confine education to 
‘the three 7's.” If it be of opinion that the public welfare 
will be promoted by teaching drawing, or music, or manual 
dexterity, it will authorize such teaching for the same rea- 
son that it authorizes teaching in reading and writing. The 
range of teaching is a question of expediency, not of prin- 
ciple. 

Ever since there has been a State system of education in 
New York, it has included what is called higher education. 
The academies have always partaken of State bounty. The 
State, that is to say, the people of New York have thought 
that the common interest would be promoted by fostering 
academies, and it has aided them as it has maintained a 
State library and a State museum. Undoubtedly all such 
action is to be taken reasonably, and the present proposition 
is very reasonable. University extension contemplates open- 
ing to all the people of the State opportunities which are 
now open to few, and to do it for the same reason that it 
supports the free school, namely, that it makes better Amer- 
ican citizens, 


PERSONAL. 
THE founding of the New York Tribune by HORACE 


GREELEY will be celebrated at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house on the fiftieth anniversary of the paper’s inception, 


-Which falls on the lOth of this month. ‘This semi-centen- 


nial celebration will be properly signalized by the presence 
of many distinguished Americans, some of whom worked 
with or knew Mr. GreeLey. Among those who will ad- 
dress the meeting will be JAMES G. BLAINE; GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM Curtis, formerly one of the editors of the Tribune; Dr. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW; and CHARLEs A. DANA, who was one 
of Horack GREELEY’s lieutenants. WALTER DAMROSCH 
will be present with his orchestra, and in every way the 
occasion will be made a memorable one. 

The Pittsburgh Art Society showed their appreciation 
of CLS. REINHART, the artist, and a former resident of the 
Smoky City, by giving him a reception at the Carnegie 
Art Galleries the otherevening. A large number of prom- 
inent residents were present to meet Mr. REINHART, and 
many of his pietures were on exhibition, 

H. Riper HAGGARD has returned from Mexico full of 
enthusiasm over the natural resources of the country, but 
impressed with the belief that its civilization was more 
strongly advanced in the time of Corrrz than it is now. 
His forth-coming novel will therefore deal with the pietu- 
resque traditions of the past rather than with the realistic 
present of Mexico, which is shrewd in a romancist of the 
RIDER HAGGARD scope. 

—In an article on American literature, in The National 
Review (London), Mr. WILLIAM SHARP, the eminent poet 
and critic, speaks of Mr. HENRY M. ALDEN’s book, God in 
His World, as“ the most noteworthy book of a religious kind 
(in style as well as in substance) published in England or 
in America for many years.... Marked by subtlety and 
depth of insight, as well as by breadth of thought, and dis- 
tinguished by a style of singular charm, it is an oasis in- 
deed in the monotonous wilderness of religious literature 
in general.” 

-Hunting the orchid was a lucrative business a few 
years ago, and India ministered beneficently to the eraze, 
as Holland had to the tulip mania and Japan to the chrys- 
anthemum rage. Along the banks of her wide streams, 
and high up on the rocky faces of her loftiest mountains, 
some of the most valuable orchids were found. IGNATIUS 
Foster, of Newtown, Long Island, one of the most widely 
travelled orchid collectors of the time, is said to have wan- 
dered over a thousand miles up the Brahmaputra River in 
search of a single rare specimen, and its discovery paid 


. him well for his time and trouble. 


-The boys at Rugby were made happy not long ago by 
a visit from “Tom Brown.” Judge THoMAS HUGHEs, the 
original of the school-boy hero, gave the five hundred lads 
in the school a lay sermon, and then, as it was Sunday, the 
hymn “ Onward, Christian Soldier,” was substituted for the 
usual cheers, and the boys sang with a vigor that nearly 
raised the roof. 

—Among the queerest of post-mortem gifts were the sil- 
ver phials which the late Dr. CHARLES F. HEUSER, an ec- 
centric Baltimore physician, arranged to have distributed 
among his friends after they had been filled with ashes 
from his cremated body. 

—JULIAN RIx, the landscape artist, has probably more 
strings to his bow than most men of his profession. He 
not only paints exquisitely in oils and water-colors, but he 
also works cleverly in black and white, and is a skilful 
etcher. This is all the more remarkable because, while he 
did not exactly “make hisself,”’ as the old negro mammy 
said, he has from boyhood had to rely on his own resources. 
It was the same old conflict between the father’s will and 
the son’s genius, and the lad’s ambition won. Young RIx, 
whose boyhood had been spent in Vermont, drifted to San 
Francisco, where he painted houses and signs, and did fine 
interior decorations, till he had earned enough to strike out 
in his chosen direction. His progress was rapid, and now, 
although he is yet a young man, his pictures are seen at 
the best exhibitions, and there is that demand for his work 
which comes to a successful artist. 
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THE WAR IN CHILLI, 


THE necessity for a more ample protec- 
tion of American rights in Chili during the 
present period of bloody revolution in that 
country influenced our Navy Department 
recently to order the new cruiser San Fran- 
cisco to proceed to those waters. She will 
be Admiral Brown’s flag-ship, and probably 
will be joined in a short time by the Charles- 
ton, another of the fine steel cruisers. It is 
to American commerce speciaily, rather than 
to the individual rights of the very small 
number of our citizens residing in Chili, that 
this substantial protection is necessary; and 
besides this, the efficient maritime showing 
made there at the moment by the different 
European powers renders it important for 
the United States to have a naval representa- 
tion at hand capable of maintaining her posi- 
iion in the event of possible complications. 

In the present revolution a good part of 
the navy has been on the side of the insur- 
gents; and while they have been attacking 
the vast and poorly defended coast, the 
army, which has been more in sympathy 
with the government, have combated them 
from the land. The Chilian is brave and 
reckless and enduring as a warrior, and 
hence this internal struggle has been both 
fierce and obstinate, and it would seem that 
the end has not yet been reached. 

Pisagua, one of the centres ot the conflict, 
affords a fair example of the average Chil- 
ian port town. Lying at the foot of a steep 
range of hills, it presents a semicircular front 
to the sea, the waves washing up to the foun- 
dations of the houses. The port is a some- 
what difficult one to make, but war vessels 
would doubtless have little difficulty in de- 
stroying, with a few shells, the whole collec- 
tion of wooden shanties which go to make 
up the town. 

President Balmaceda, who is directly re- 
sponsible for the deplorable state of affairs 
existing in Chili at present, was regarded in 
the early part of his administration as rather 
a model President. Last year saw a com- 
plete change in his attitude, however; the 
relations between Congress and himself be- 
came more and more strained; his dictatorial 
spirit began to manifest itself in his every ac- 
tion; and finally, in the exercise of his right 
to nominate a successor, he put the last straw 
on Chilian forbearance by his determined at- 
tempt to foist on the people one San Fuentes, 
a henchman of his, and a universally unpop- 
ular man. 

The programme of the insurgents in the 
present revolution was the overthrow of the 
government forces, the ejection of Balma- 
ceda from the Presidency, and then the hold- 
ing of new elections. They have not been 
able thus far to carry this out. Balmaceda 
refuses to resign, and his desperate use and 
abuse of power, together with the fierce and 
determined fighting of the insurgents, is pro- 
ducing direly troublous results, from which 
Chili will not recover ere a very long time. 

W. V. KREMER. 


THE EUROPEAN POWDER. 
MINE. 
BY STEPHEN BONSAL, 





THE WAR CORRESPONDENT’S BADGE. 


THE bullet of the midnight assassin that 
missed its billet in the person of Prime Min- 
ister Stambouloff last week in Sofia came 
very near igniting the powder-mine of south- 
eastern Europe, and precipitating that war 
which, in the drastic language of Prince Bis- 
marck, will saigner d blanc the nations that 
it involves. It is well within the province 
of practical politics to conjecture as to the 
effect that the sudden removal of M. Stam- 
bouloff from the scene of his strange and 
strenuous career would have upon the peace 
of Europe; and how very far from being re- 
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VIEW OF PISAGUA, CHILI, WHERE THE CIVIL WAR IS GOING ON.—Drawn sy Cuartes Grauam From PuotoGRraPu. 


mote this possibility is, the incident of last 
week in the Bulgarian capital, and the assas- 
sination by mistake of Minister Beltcheff as 
he walked by the Premier’s side, but too 
clearly shows. It is a difficult problem, and 
one that keeps the statesmen of southeastern 
Europe awake o’er nights. 

What the action of the Tsar would be in 
case of the removal of his sturdy enemy 
from the scene is the unknown quantity in 
the political game. When we recall, how- 
ever, that one hundred thousand Russian 
soldiers are sleeping in the black Bulgarian 
land between the Danube and the Maritza, 
that every man, woman, and child in the 
principality has cost the Russian govern- 
ment a thousand roubles, that nations do not 
fight in this century for a sentiment, and 
that the inevitable occupation of Stamboul 
by the Russians is wellnigh impossible 


hamlet, and the gratitude for the emancipa- 
tion has survived the somewhat unskilful 
ony of M. de Giers during the kast de- 
cade. 

The attitude of Austria to the Bulgarian 
question is more clearly defined. Stambou- 
loff encourages his anti-Russian adherents by 
saying, whenever he makes a speech, that 
Austria, oof and England by secret treaty 
have entered into a compact to maintain the 
integrity of the principality. Certainly it is 
very near to the heart of every Austrian, and 
above all to every Hungarian, that Stambou- 
loff, with his anti-Russian policy, should re- 
main in power. The statesmen of the Ball- 
haus Platz in Vienna rarely make speeches; 
but when they do, they never fail to assert 
that Austria has long since abandoned the 
traditional Drang nach Osten (march to the 
East) of the Hapsburg dynasty; that Austria 
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should the little principality on their flank 
be in the hands of any but devoted Russo- 
philes, it seems safe to say that the action of 
the Tsar’s government is likely to be vigor- 
ous; in fact, result in invasion. 

Bulgarian officers might be found to lead 
their troops against the Russians, but not a 
single soldier would follow the standards. I 
do not make this sweeping statement merely 
as the result of my own observations in Bul- 
garia. Ihave it from the most Russophobe 
officers in the army that while the troops 
would fight and give a good account of them- 
selves against the Austrians or the Servians, 
not a single druschina could be relied upon 
to meet the Russians. The memory of the 
Tsar Liberator still lives in every Bulgarian 


does not covet Salonica and the Albanian- 
Macedonian sea strip of land lying between 
this port and the Herzegovina. They claim 
also that Austria’s interest in Bulgaria is pure- 
ly Platonic; but these statements have never 
been very successful in carrying conviction, 
especially in the Balkans, where conviction 
was most desired. ‘ 

Last summer, when the scare of the Pa- 
nitza conspiracy was fresh in every mind, 
Count Kalnoky, the Foreign Minister of the 
dual monarchy, showed his hand. Speaking 
to the joint delegations from the Austrian 
and the Hungarian Parliaments, he said, ‘‘ If 
a single Russian soldier invades Bulgaria, 
Austria will consider it a casus belli.” 

Stambouloff dead, Prince Ferdinand would 





have to leave Bulgaria with very little bag- 
gage; the Grand Sobrania would choose Wal- 
demar, of Denmark, Prince of Bulgaria (the 
Tsar having officially withdrawn his objec- 
tions to the candidacy of his brother-in-law 
since the death of Dadian, of Mingrelia); and 
Austria would have to fight, 01 once for all 
give up its anrbitious dreams of becoming a 
rival power to Russia in the Slavic world. 

Stefan Nicolof Stambouloff, who since 1884 
has shaped, more than any other man, the 
destinies of the turbulent Balkan peninsula, 
claims to be a fatalist. In his heart he must 
confess that he has been greatly favored by 
the Fateful Three. Since his seventeenth 
year, when he ran away from a theological 
seminary in Odessa, where he was being edu- 
cated for the priesthood, he has been the 
hero of plots and of counterplots, of daring 
adventures and of hair-breadth escapes, until 
now, as he looks about him, scarcely entering 
upon his thirty-eighth year, there does not 
remain a single comrade of the patriot band 
who, with Luban Karaveloff to lead, and with 
M. Katkoff and the Moscow Panslavists to 
supply the sinews of revolutionary warfare, 
commenced, in 1870, the crusade against the 
Crescent, which led to the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Pomak highlanders, the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the emancipation of Chris- 
tian Bulgaria from the mastery of the Otto- 
man Turk. Some of Stambouloff’s com- 
rades died as Bulgarian volunteers in the 
war. Some, sad to relate, have been sent 
into exile with the sign-manual of their quon- 
dam friend and comrade, Stambouloff, upon 
the warrant of their banishment. Some have 
been broken in heart and spirit by the basti- 
nado—such as Petko- Karaveloff—adminis- 
tered by Stambouloff’s order; some by long 
imprisonment in the Black Mosque, like Pe- 
ter Stanchoff. Others have been shot for 
treason, as Kosta Panitza, though in his breast 
there lodged already a score of bullets won 
in fighting for the father-land. 

Of all the band Stambouloff alone survives, 
with a smile upon his face that would seem 
to indicate a quiet conscience, an ambition 

(Continued on page 262.) 
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T was twenty years ago, and Minnesota was, 
in the glowing words of the St. Paul 
“a editorial writer, “the wheat garden 
of the world.” It might also be add- 
ed that it was the ‘‘sportsman’s para- 
haw dise,” and that it possessed the ‘* most 
healthful climate on God’s foot- 
stool”; but this is not to the pur- 
pose. Wheat was the beginning and 
the end of the State. Nothing was known but wheat; 
eight men out of ten grew wheat; one of the others bought 
wheat and shipped wheat, and the last got his living out 
of wheat in some way. Whether the soil would produce 
anything but wheat, nobody knew or cared. It did pro- 
duce wheat, and wheat brought a good price, and why 
should the farmer care for anything beyond wheat? The 
last of the rolling, billowy prairie, with its gay summer 
procession of flowers, from the pasque-flower beside the 
snow bank in the spring to the waving wild sunflower de- 
fying the first snow storm in the fall, and including the 
violet, the rose, the lily, the golden-rod—the last of the great 
prairie, with its long grass and hazel-nut bushes, had been 
‘*broken” up, and the rich soil lay all before the farmer. 
He had only to scatter the seed wheat on the dark, dismal 
fields in April, and in May they were of a delicate fragile 
green, which grew into a rich dark green in June, and into a 
richer golden in July, and brought at the beginning of Au- 
gust acres upon acres of waving grain almost white, almost 
as tall as a man, with the heads bending under the weight of 
the precious kernels within, and which, when harvested, would 
produce twenty-five or thirty, sometimes forty, bushels to the 
acre. The lazy, dreamy prairie with its flowers was gone— 
only the roses lingered in the wheat—but in its place was 
something of more practical use to the settlers who had 
flocked into the new Northwest. 

And to harvest the wheat there came every summer a vast 
army of men—an army as heterogeneous as any ever gathered 
together under the sun. Perhaps the small farmer or farm- 
er’s son from Wisconsin or [owa or Illinois was the most 
numerous type. There were, too, great numbers of Missis- 
sippi River men—steam-boat men and raftsmen—usually un- 
lovable specimens of humanity, who carried bowie-knives in 
their pockets and affected brass knuckles after dark; me- 
chanics and others from the towns and cities, attracted by 
the high wages paid for the few weeks of harvest; college 
students, teachers, and even young lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men, brought out by the same reason; many who 
approached or actually belonged to the vagrant class, and 
who never worked at any other season at anything, as well 
as a good sprinkling of thieves and gamblers, who did not 
even work at that season except at their professions, which, 
though sometimes arduous, do so little to uphold the true 
dignity of labor. It was not a refined crowd. Even the in- 
dividual members who might possess refinement usually 
laid it carefully aside till after harvest. It was a sociable 
crowd, however, and the college graduate taught the rafts- 
man a degree of precision and clegance in his profanity 
which he would never have achieved himself. And in re- 
turn the man of logs gave to the man of books a pictu- 
resqueness in the oaths of his native tongue which the edu- 
cated mind of the latter could never have evolved. No ec- 
centric individual ever arose and advanced the novel prop- 
osition that profanity and whiskey were not essential to 
the continued supremacy of the human race on the planet. 
Half of the men had been in the army in the recent war, 
and while it may have cultivated that dearest virtue of a 
free people, patriotism, it had also given most of them a 
proficiency in the use of chewing tobacco and of playing- 
cards which they would never have obtained elsewhere. 

This great horde descended upon the State chiefly from 
the Mississippi River steam-boats. One day in 1869 the 
War Eagle landed three hundred men at one town—Lake 

Jity. On another day the next year—on the 20th of July, 
1870, to be exact—the Belle of Keokuk brought two hundred. 
As they filed down the gang-plank, and waded through the 
sand on the levee, there was among them a boyish-looking 
young man, short of stature and red of hair, with an honest 
face and a quick, impulsive air. He carried an ancient and 
battered carpet sack in one hand, and under his other arm 
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was a soldier's well-worn 
blue overcoat. As _ he 
stepped on the long wind- 
row of bark and drift- 
wood which showed the 
spring high-water mark, 
he was greeted effusiyely by a man probably fifty years old, 
who had a fiery red nose, a watery eye, and an unsteady 
hand. It was ‘‘Old Pap” Harkins, the town drunkard. Old 
Pap addressed the younger man as ‘“‘ Shorty,” and seemed 
to be well acquainted with him—as indeed he was, the young- 
er man having been there in the harvest the year before. 

“‘T was expectin’ you, Shorty,” said the old man as he 
shook his hand; ‘‘an’ I’ve got a job all ready an’ waitin’ fer 
you. An’ that ain't all; but, first, Shorty, we will drink— 
we will imbibe.” 

Shorty expressed his willingness to drink, to imbibe; and 
after some difficulty they found a liquor saloon which was 
not so crowded with men that they could not reach the bar, 
and proceeded to carry the idea into execution. When they 
had finished, and Shorty had paid—for the old man, after one 
or two weak and abortive attempts at searching his pockets, 
mumbled something about being ‘‘ short ”"—Old Pap explain- 
ed that the ‘‘job” was out at Jim Baldwin’s place on Lone 
Mound Prairie, and that he (Old Pap) was going to work 
theretoo. Shorty expressed his pleasure at this, and thanked 
the old man for his kindness. 

‘*An’ another thing, Shorty, you'll be tickled to know,” 
went on Old Pap; ‘‘my daughter Em'line is a-boardin’ there. 
She’s a-teachin’ the school in that distric’, an’ a-boardin’ at 
old Jim Baldwin’s. You never seen her, but you'll like her. 
You'll fall in love with that air girl, though that won't do 
you much good, ’cause I reckon Hank Perkins—dep'ty 
sheriff, you remember—is ahead of you. But you'll like 
Em’line; she’s got her mother’s temper, but she’s got my 
brains.” 

Shorty assured the old man, awkwardly but honestly, that 
there could be no question as to her ability if she had her 
father’s brains, but that personally he ‘‘ didn’t go in much on 
the women,” and that he cared not for the progress that Hank 
Perkins had made in Emeline’s affections. The old man pro- 
posed another drink, and made another feint at his pockets, 
after which Shorty announced his intention of walking out 
to the place where the work awaited them. To this Old Pap 
objected with great vigor, his idea being that Jim Baldwin 
would be in town in a day or two, and take tlrem out in his 
wagon. 

“Of course,” said Shorty, ‘‘you know what's best about 
everything better’n me; but I guess I'll walk along out that 
way. Might somebody else get the job, or something.” 

The old man was visibly moved. He had planned a long, 
delicious season of inebriation on Shorty’s money. But his 
eloquence had no effect on the young man, who at last, while 
still admitting with evident sincerity that his companion was 
right, swung his carpet sack over his shoulder on the end of 
a stick and started. He had gone but a few steps when the 
old man called to him, and said that he would accompany 
him. So together they went out of the town, and up the 
long ravine leading to the prairie country beyond, Shorty 
resisting the old man’s appeal for a finai drink, while readily 
admitting its great desirability. 

It was six miles to Baldwin’s farm, mostly up hill, and 
the light and buoyant step of the young man was in striking 
contrast to the heavy and uncertain tread of the other. The 
road wound around through what in the Southwest would 
be called a cafion. The rocks rose in some places to a great 
height close to the road, and on top of the bluffs, which 
were level with the prairie, the trees could be seen waving 
in the summer wind, unfelt below. The sun was hot, and 
the stunted five-petaled wild roses by the side of the road 
looked dusty and disheartened, though the delicate blue hare- 
bells hung over the driest banks, and nodded in the faintest 
breath of air, and seemed to enjoy the heat and dust. Shorty 
picked a rose and put it in his straw hat, greatly to the dis- 
gust of Old Pap. Indeed, the vegetable kingdom did not 
move the old man, though he did notice some mint by the 
end of a little bridge, and remarked that he had met it in 
juleps. Nor did he enjoy the scenery; at one time, with a 
kingly sweep of his hand, which included a giant bluff, a 
hundred acres of timber, and a sparkling stream, he an- 
nounced that he would give it all for one drink of whiskey. 
Since no part of it was his, it will be seen that he was not 
the prodigal he seemed. Shorty took many sly glances at 
the scenery, but prudently kept his admiration of it to him- 
self, knowing that, since the rose incident, he was already 
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low enough in Old Pap’s estimation. They toiled on through 
the dust, cursed as never dust was cursed before by the old 
man, till about four o'clock, when they arrived at their des- 
tination. After some little conversation with Baldwin, Old 
Pap proposed introducing Shorty to his daughter. To this 
Shorty objected, preferring to help Baldwin at getting the 
reaper ready for work; but the other insisted, and finally 
dragged him to the front porch, where his daughter, who 
had just returned from her school, was sitting. 

‘*Em'line,” said Old Pap, ‘le’ me present my friend 
Shorty.” ; 

‘*Pa,” answered Emeline, impatiently, ‘can’t you tell me 
if it is the gentleman’s first name or lust name?” 

“Vl be— That is, I dun’no’,” replied Old Pap, feebly, 
beginning an irrelevant search of his pockets, as if in the 
desperate hope of dragging out his friend’s family record. 

Shorty stood for once with his face redder than his hair. 
‘“You see,” he stammered, addressing himself first to Old 
Pap, and getting no attention, and then to a large Lombardy 
poplar-tree whioh stood near—“ you see, it ain’t really my 
name at all, but it’s what my friends call me ‘cause I’m short. 
I've got a name reg’lar like other folks, which I could tell if 
anybody wanted to know it ever; but it ain’t no importance 
partic larly, an’ I’m more used to Shorty, if it’s all the same 
to you.” 

The Lombardy poplar made no reply, but Emeline said 
that she was “happy to meet him,” and Shorty sat down on 
the low porch and dug his heels into the ground. 

‘*You see, Em'line, that Shorty—Shorty ’n’ me,” began 
Old Pap—‘' Shorty ’n’ me is—” ; 

‘Don’t make a fool of yourself, now, pa,” said his 
daughter. 

‘*Wasn’t goin’ to,” answered Old Pap; but he subsided in 
a chair, only muttering something about her ‘bein’ like her 
mother,” with some unintelligible ramblings, which included 
the word ‘‘brains” and a smothered oath, after which he 
dropped off to sleep, and snored aggressively. 

Emeline was a tall and stately girl of some eighteen years. 
Her cheeks were red and she was handsome, though she did 
not show any remarkable evidence of refinement of feeling 
or depth of intelligence. She had the air of considering her- 
self ill used by the world in general, and by her father in 
particular; and no doubt in her father’s case she was right 
enough, though she might have kept the fact more to her- 
self. She was clearly selfish. With Old Pap dreaming of a 
land where a Mississippi of whiskey ever rolled onward 
through a valley of mint toward a billowy sea of Jamaica 
rum, with Gulf Streams of limpid Holland gin, the conversa- 
tion lagged. Shorty kept his attention chiefly on the Lom- 
bardy, though a disinterested spectator would have observed 
that he occasionally stole an admiring glance at the stately 
beauty in the rocking-chair. Among other brilliant strokes 
of conversational genius, Shorty asked the Lombardy how it 
liked teaching school. No reply coming from that quarter, 
the lady answered that she didn’t like it. 

‘“*T don’t like children,” she added; ‘‘ they make me ner- 
vous. Do you like them, Mr. Shorty?” she asked. 

‘*Oh—er—no; of course not — they — they — well, they 
make me nervous, too,” answered Shorty, thereby telling a 
lie which even the Lombardy should have been able to 
detect, for he delighted in children, and they in him. 

Further conversation revealed the fact that the lady found 
the neighborhood dull, and the people uninteresting, and 
that she preferred life in the town. She would not, she ex- 
plained, have been teaching at al}, had it not been for the 
evident and unfortunate failing of her father. At this Shorty 
ventured the suggestion that the “old man meant well”; but 
Emeline only tossed her head, and remarked that that made 
it no easier for her. At this point Old Pap, reaching with 
an immense ladle to dip up a monster drink from the Mis- 
sissippi of his dreams, pitched forward in his chair and 
awoke, and five-o’clock supper being announced, they all 
went into the house. ‘ 

The next morning the harvest began. It was before the 
day of ‘‘self-binders,” and the wheat was cut with a reaper, 
which swept off enough grain every few yards for a sheaf, 
and left it on the ground. This was bound up by the men 
following on foot with bands made of the straw itself. One 
man could bind about a fifth of the distance around the field 
while the reaper was making the circuit once. Accordingly 
the distance was divided into five equal parts, called “ sta- 
tions,” and one man was assigned to each station. To be 
caught by the reaper before his station was ‘‘ bound out” 
was the highest disgrace; Shorty would have died first. 
The rest of the ‘‘crew” consisted of a big Scotchman, 
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six feet four inches tall, named Malcolm; a 
young man named Stewart, recently grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College, who was so 
densely ignorant at first that he could not 

‘make a band,” who had drifted West in 
the search of adventure, and was getting it; 
a well-educated Pole who revealed no name 
beyond that of John, who came of a good 
Warsaw family, and had lived in Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris, and who had been exiled 
for political reasons, and who, though iis 
English was limited, sat in the shade at noon 
and read a well-worn copy of Homer in the 
original; and a light-haired, blue-eyed Swede 
named Carl Carlson, who was saving his 
money to send for his father and mother 
and his six brothers and seven sisters, who 
lived on a little farm near Avestad, in the 
old country. This made up the binders. As 
for Old Pap, he was hardly equal to this 
work, and attended to the ‘‘ shocking”; that 
is, the standing up of the sheaves, fifteen or 
twenty in a place,. ‘‘capped” with two or 
three other sheaves bent into proper shape 
to keep out the rain and sun. He was as- 
sisted by an open-mouthed boy known as 
“Mr. Thompson,” who had a wild, untamed 
air, which convinced the beholder that he 
could only be approached on a swift horse. 
Baldwin himself drove the reaper, and drove 
it with great earnestness, and consequently 
it was remarkably hard work for the men to 
get their stations bound in time and keep 
out of his way. Work as they might, as they 
neared the end of the station the Jehu-like 
Baldwin would be close behind. Indeed, 
Baldwin had the reputation of making his 
men work harder than any other farmer in 
the neighborhood. Nor was he a man with 
any charity in his soul, so it is not surpris- 
ing that Old Pap was ignominiously dis- 
charged on the third day for incompetency. 
There was trouble when he went away about 
his pay, and Baldwin, in high words, ordered 
him not to come near the place again. As 
he turned to go, the old man cast a revenge- 
ful look at Baldwin, and went down the road, 
muttering threats. He got work from a less 
exacting neighbor, and seldom paused, ex- 
cept when sleeping, in hurling imprecations 
at Baldwin. 

Thus the harvest wore slowly away. For 
thirteen or fourteen hours, day after day, the 
men toiled around the fields through the 
thick stubble, with the hot mid- continent 
sun pouring down from a cloudless sky. 
There is no harder work known to the dia- 
bolical ingenuity of man. Stewart, the able 
Bowdoin alumnus, early succumbed to the 
heat, and was succeeded by a less cultivated 
but more robust workman. Finally the grain 
became so ripe and brittle that it could not 
be bound at ail in the middle of the day, when 
it was driest, and the men rose at the first 
faint touch of light in the east and began 
work, and at night kept it up by the light 
of the full moon till ten or eleven o'clock. 
At last the harvest, or at least the grain-cut- 
ting, was finished. It was Saturday night, 
and the next day Shorty put on his best 
clothes and rested—something he had not 
been able to do on the two preceding Sun- 
days, owing to the absolute necessity, in the 
judgment of Baldwin, of working at least 
seven days every week during harvest. But 
it was the hardest Sunday for poor Shorty, 
after all; for he met Emeline out in the 
yard, where she sat in a swing, and said some 
vastly important things, in his own mind, 
to her; and not being accustomed to it, and 
not getting the replies he wished, it was much 
harder for him than binding his station would 
have been. He told her (he was extremely 
awkward about it) of his little Wisconsin 
farm in Trempealeau County,and of the house 
on it (it was all very foolish in Shorty, of 
course), and how he had made a little home 
there, but lacked one very important thing— 
very foolish, certainly, in poor Shorty, but 
men are so apt to be foolish in this w ay. 
Emeline did not laugh at‘him—she saw no- 
thing to laugh at; it seemed the most natu- 
ral thing in the world that he should fall in 
love with her, and she only wondered why 
the others had not done so too. But she told 
him, in a calm tone, that it could not be. The 
look of sadness deepened on the honest, sun- 
burned face of Shorty as he gazed pleadingly 
into the eyes of the girl before him and saw 
no hope. Then he looked away at the dis- 
tant horizon as if half in a dream, and mur- 
mured something about ‘‘ takin’ good care of 
her,” and then added that he s’posed she was 
right, and that she knew best, and that it was 
something he knew nothing about; and then 
he apologized, awkwardly but sincerely, for 
what he had done, and walked away mechan- 
ically to the barn, where he climbed up in the 
mow and lay very still on the hay, with his 
arms folded over his eyes, till the stars came 
out, and he could hear a whip-poor- will 
among the oaks around Lone Mound. 

The next morning the piling up of the grain 
in great stacks was actively begun. Shorty 
did his share of the work, and did it well, as 
usual. He saw Emeline every day, but, 
though he spoke to her, half cheerfully, half 
sorrowfully, he did not stop to talk any length 
of time. On Friday her school closed for the 
term. Perkins, the man that Old Pap had 
mentioned, drove out from town, intending to 
take her back to her home in the evening. 
That afternoon the machine which was to 
thrash out Baldwin’s grain came to his place, 
with its eighteen or twenty men and dozen 
teams of horses. There was one “setting” 
of half a dozen stacks of wheat just back of 
the barn, and here the thrashing machine was 
first placed. Toward night it was started, 
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and it ran two or three hours, pouring out a 
reddish golden stream—the precious kernels 
which had been toiled for since early spring. 
When it grew too dark to work, the men 
stopped and went into the house for supper. 
Baldwin himself lingered behind the others 
near the barn. As he did so, Old Pap sud- 
denly staggered out of the shadow of a corn- 
crib and approached him. He had been drink- 
ing, as usual. 

‘Jim Baldwin,” he said, 
“money.” 

**T don’t owe you none,” growled Baldwin. 

‘You lie,” cried the old man, with a sud- 
den fierceness born of the liquor; ‘* you owe 
me a dollar.” 

Baldwin struck him a blow on the cheek 
which knocked him down. The old man 
sprang up and started toward the other; then 
realizing his weakness, he ste pped back and 
said: 


“T want my 


*D— you! TVll make you wish you 
hadn't a-done that.” 

** Yes, no doubt,” answered Baldwin, with 
a sneer, 

Old Pap turned and went toward the road, 
and Baldwin entered the house. Twenty 
minutes later, as the-men were finishing their 
supper, there was a cry of “fire” from some 
one outside. The men rushed out. The 
wheat stacks were blazing about the thrash- 
ing machine. Even that was on fire. They 
ran to the place, headed by Baldwin. In the 
light from the blazing straw a man was seen 
hurrying away. The others began to fight 
the fire, but Baldwin rushed after the retreat- 
ing figure. He soon overtook it. It was 
Old Pap. He turned when Baldwin came up. 

‘**T told you you'd be sorry fer it,” he said; 
but he was beginning to tremble. 

Baldwin reached to seize him. Old Pap 
raised a heavy riveting hammer which he had 
got at the machine, and struck him on the 
head. Baldwin fell at his feet. The old 
man dropped the hammer, and stood trem- 
bling above his fallen foe, with the tears of 
weakness, if not of remorse, running down 
his cheeks. Malcolm and another man came 
up and seized hold of him. ‘ 

‘* He won’t die, will he?” asked Old Pap, in 
a whining tone. 

Malcolm examined him. ‘‘ He’s dead now,” 
replied the raftsman. ‘* Come on with us.” 

They led the old man to near the barn. 
At that moment Perkins and Emeline drove 
into the yard in his carriage. 

‘* Here,” said Malcolm to Perkins; 
an officer. Better take care of him.” 

Perkins jumped out of the carriage, and 
nervously took Old Pap by the arm. Eme- 
line came up, and inquired what her father 
had done. Malcolm briefly explained. She 
wrung her hands, and half the selfishness 
vanished from her face. 

‘*Be gentle with him, Henry,” she said to 
Perkins. 

** Yes, Emma,” he answered. 

‘Better lock him in the granary,” said 
Malcolm, ‘‘and help us bring in what’s left 
of Baldwin.” 

Perkins followed the suggestion, and they 
carried the body into the house, while Emeline 
stood beneath a giant willow-tree near the 
well, with the fierce red light of the flames 
on her pale face. 

Under the direction of Maxwell, the man 
who owned the thrashing machine, the men 
worked hard for half an hour to save it, but 
they failed. Thirty or forty men from neigh- 
boring farms came and worked with the oth- 
ers. At last the flames began to die down, 
and the sparks no longer rose up through the 
still air like a great pillar of fire. 

Maxwell was half crazed over the loss of 
his machine—a new one which seemed worth 
a fortune to him. 

The men were all excited. ‘‘ He’s a mur- 
derer,” said some one in the crowd, in a low 
but firm voice. “He ought to have what's 
good for murderers.” 

‘* He will, too,” said Maxwell, with his teeth 
set. ‘* We'll lynch him right here, if we're 
men.” 

A man produced a rope which he had been 
holding coiled up behind him for five min- 
utes, and tossed it carelessly before Maxwell. 
It was seen that it was already provided with 
a hangman’s noose. 

‘* We must stand together,” said Maxwell. 

They turned toward the granary. Perkins 
stood a few yards in front of it with a re- 
volver in his hand. Shorty had been in the 
crowd fighting the fire, but he was not with 
it now. 

** We want that man in the granary,” said 
Maxwell. 


‘*vou’re 


There was a sharp, shrill cry, and Emeline, - 


with all of the selfishness gone out of her 
face, rushed wildly forward and pushed Max- 
well back. Two men, neighbors, took her 
by the arms, and with an effort, but as gently 
as possible, forced her back, but could get 
her no further than the willow-tree, under 
which the shadows were now playing hide- 
and-seek as the fire flashed up and died away. 

‘*D’ye hear? We want him,” said Max- 
well. 

“You can’t have him,” answered Perkins. 

“Then we'll have you,” said Maxwell, 
with an oath, as he drew a pistol and pointed 
it at the deputy. He walked forward, with 
the others at his back. Perkins did not raise 
his weapon. Maxwell pressed his pistol al- 
most in his face. ‘Give us that key, or I'll 
shoot,” he said. 

Perkins reached in his pocket with his oth- 
er hand, drew out the key, threw it at Max- 
well’s feet, and turned away, with his face 
white and his limbs trembling. Maxwell 


stooped to pick up the key. At that instant 
Shorty stepped from the black shadow of the 
granary, with a gun in his hands. 

*Don’t come no nearer,” he said, as he 
faced the crowd, with his back against the 
locked door. He cocked the gun, and held it 
toward the men. ‘‘T’ll shoot the man that 
takes the first forward step.” 

The fire-light shone on his face, pale but 
firm. For fully two minutes he looked 
straight into the eyes of the men, and said 
nothing. No one moved. Even Emeline 
ceased to struggle beneath the willow. Then 
he said, with a little of his old reflective, de- 
preciatory air, but still firmly: 

** Of course you could fix me after that—I 
‘ain’t got but one load—but the man that 
takes the first step will be shot an’ killed. I 
know how to do it.” He waited fully another 
two minutes, when he said, with almost a 
smile, ‘‘ Course there ain’t no objections to 
your steppin’ back’ards much as you want to.” 

There was a pause, then Carlson, the Swede, 
turned and walked back to the smouldering 
fire; two men followed him; then half a doz- 
en; then a dozen; then there was a general 
backward movement. Even Malcolm went, 
but with bad grace. Maxwell alone stood 
his ground. 

** You'd better go too,” said Shorty. 

‘*D—— the cowards!” said Maxwell, and 
he turned and went over to the others. 

‘* Perkins,” said Shorty, ‘‘ load the old man 
in your buggy, an’ drive to Lake City an’ 
put him in the jail quick as you can.” 

Perkins came forward, picked up the key, 
and opened the door. Old Pap crouched 
in one corner, stupid with fear. Perkins 
dragged him out, almost carried him to the 
carriage, lifted him in, and drove rapidly 
away. The men slunk out of sight, most of 
them glad that they were so well out of 
what would have been a bad job. The 
flames had died away, leaving great glowing 
mounds where each stack stood, red, but 
with a net-work of black, like lace, gathering 
over them. They still made it fairly light. 
Emeline came forward to where Shorty 
stood. There were tears in her eyes. She 
put out her hand to him, and as Shorty took 
it, his own hand trembled. 

“Shorty,” she said, ‘‘you know I thank 


you very, very much’” 


‘** Don’t talk about it,” he replied; ‘‘ don’t 
say anything about it.” He paused, and 
looked in her face. Then he said, ‘‘I s’pose 
you don’t feel any different about what I 
was talkin’ bout?” 

**Oh, Shorty!” she answered, as the tears 
came to her eyes afresh, *‘I—I could never 
love you. I wish I could.” 

He leaned over and kissed her on the fore- 
head. Then he released her hand and said: 
‘*T didn’t much s’pose you did, but I thought 
I'd speak about it. I hoped you did, that 
was all. I must go away from here. Prob’- 
bly it’s all fer the best; ‘most ev’rything is. 
Least, that’s my experience. You are right; 
don’t mind me. Good-night, Em'line; good- 
by!” 

He turned and walked down the shaded 
lane, with his eyes full of tears. He went up 
the road to the west and away into the dark- 
ness, and never came back to Lone Mound 
Prairie. 

And no one at Lone Mound ever knew 
what really became of Shorty. But gradually 
there grew up various myths and legends 
about him. It was discovered that he never 
went back to his farm in Trempealeau, and 
his friends and few relatives there knew no 
more about his fate than did the gossips of 
Lone Mound. Uncle Hiram Hanks, oldest 
inhabitant, local historian, and privileged liar, 
always held that he went to Denver, took to 
drink, and finally died a wreck; but Uncle 
Hiram had nothing to base this on except his 
imagination. Still, this was a favorite theo- 
ry with the pessimists; while the optimists 
clung to the idea of the local paper at Lake 
City, which held that he drifted to Dakota, 
went into politics, and finally entered the 
Legislature, and made a great speech on ad- 
mission and division, and denounced the 
government at Washington in good set 
terms; but there was no proof of this either. 
Others held that he went down the river ona 
lumber raft, and the next winter went into 
the pineries on the upper Chippewa; and 
while he was there, a fellow-chopper fell sick 
of the small-pox, and Shorty went into a log 
cabin a mile from the camp, and nursed him 
alone; and the man lived, and went after 
medicine for Shorty, who had taken the dis- 
ease; and when the man got back, the great 
pines were singing a requiem up above the 
cabin, for Shorty had died alone, and the 
snow had sifted in and blown across the bed. 
But there was only slightly more proof of this 
than of the other theories, so to this day the 
only certain thing about him is, as I said be- 
fore, that he went away up the road in the 
darkness, and never came back to Lone 
Mound. 
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that is wellnigh satisfied, and a magnificent 
confidence in his star which cannot fail to 
impress. He has a constitution of iron, and 
considerable physical strength, the happy 
heritage of the years of hardship and ex- 
posure he spent with the shepherds in the 
bleak fastnesses of the Balkans after every 
unsuccessful revolution, with the Turkish 
zaptiehs on his heels, and with but a sheep- 
skin between him and the weather—his 
clothing by day, and his couch by night. 
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On reaching Sofia last June, I found the 
‘City of Wisdom,” as usual, the head centre 
and the source of canards which amuse or 
affright the world, and depress or exhilarate 
the stock and grain markets. The heat was 
intolerable,about 110° Fahrenheit in the shade, 
but the atmosphere of the political world was 
still more torrid. Stransky and Salabashoff 
had resigned from the ministry rather than 
sign the death warrant of Panitza; but Stam- 
bouloff had prevailed with the prince, and 
the hero of the Servian war was shot, teth- 
ered to a tree, like a traitor, on the windy 
plain without the city. Prince Ferdinand had 
gone to Carlsbad, Stambouloff was known 
vaguely to be somewhere on the shores of the 
Black Sea, the remaining ministers were re- 
cruiting at the various thermal springs scat- 
tered through the Balkans, and Bulgaria was 
ruling itself. 

The town was thronged with the corre. 
spondents of world newspapers, and a confu- 
sion of tongues reigned in the cafés. The 
ex-ministers—and theirname is legion—work- 
ed through the early morning at the great 
Bulgarian dictionary, which is the only means 
of livelihood here for politicians out of pow- 
er, slept through the noonday heat, and in 
the evening assembled in the Café Panachoff 
to read the 7imes and Le Temps by means of 
pocket dictionaries, and concluded the even- 
ing with checkers and tricktrack, the while as 
uncommunicative as schools of fish. Army 
officers, looking very fresh and cool in their 
white duck uniforms, sat about in the public 
garden, sipping successively glasses of gren- 
adine, slivovitz raki, and mostique, and tell- 
ing in undertones how grandly Kosta Panit- 
za had Jed the Macedonian * brigade of ban- 
dits” to the storming of Perot, which they 
captured at the point of the yataghan. In 
the cool of the evening the newspaper ‘‘ spe- 
cials” could be seen giving their Barb ponies 
gentle ‘‘breathers” on the plain beneath 
snow-crested Mount Witosh, preparing for 
the hour when the news that the world was 
awaiting would come, that Stambouloff was 
assassinated, that Ferdinand had abdicated, 
that the independence of the principality had 
been declared, or that the Russians were 
crossing the Danube —awaiting the great 
news that would send them out like a flight 
of hawks through the night on a mad race 
for the wire which encircles the world, and 
which could only be intrusted safely with a 
despatch at Perot, a hundred miles away, 
across the Servian frontier. 

Every morning there came a surprise which 
sent the ‘‘special” to his stables, and every 
evening some bitter disappointment which 
sent him to bed or to the baccarat tables. 
Strange signs and symbols appeared on the 
political horizon, but the great event hung 
fire. The little stunted willow where Pa. 
nitza had been shot began to play an impor- 
tant if objective réle in politics. One morn- 
ing it displayed a banner with a touching 
tribute to the worth of the patriot or traitor 
who had died bravely in its shadow. There 
followed on the next day another banner 
bearing a threat and a menace to the life of 
the prince. The official and diplomatic world 
was aghast to see waving from the willow 
this black ominous banner with the regicidal 
device, ** Tirani zai tooka ste luidi grabot ne 
Fernanda” (Tyrant! know here will be the 
grave of Ferdinand). Then it was decided 
to cut the tree down which bore such anti- 
dynastic fruit, but when the soldiers reached 
the plain with axes, the willow had disap- 
peared. 

The arrival of a Georgian prince and an 
ex-chamberlain of the Great White Tsar fur- 
nished an amusing interlude in the succes- 
sion of more serious scares. With singularly 
tenacious filial piety, he had come, he claim. 
ed, to visit the tombs of his ancestors who 
were sleeping in a cairn near Sofia. Their 
resting-place had been neglected by his fore- 
fathers for more than a thousand years, but 
he had come to put their resting place in 
some repair, and plant a few rose-bushes. 
But the Préfet of Police packed him off to 
the frontier,sandwiched between gendarmes, 
without as much as a short delay for break- 
fast. 

News comes through strange channels in 
Bulgaria. As we slept in the hotel, proclama- 
tions with mourning bands would flutter in 
through the fan-lights in the most mysteri- 
ous manner, and not rarely the ‘‘special” 
would find neatly tucked away in his boots 
without the door the prophecy of a coming 
pronunciamento. In opera, at least, the Bar- 
ber of Seville is a remarkable gossip and 
agent of rumor; in real life his colleague of 
Sofia is an inveterate disseminator of news. 
He is at once the stumbling-block and the 
staff of the ‘‘special.” His news is rarely 
‘‘ready for the wire,” but at the samé time 
his information cannot be dispensed with. 
A sign in a dozen tongues in Mustapha’s 
shop tells that a ‘‘silent shave,” without 
conversation, costs but ten piastres; but the 
gossipy shave—which Mustapha advises— 
with a cigarette and les aw dessous of the lat- 
est political move, what Mustapha hears 
from Yildis Kiosk, from Belgrade, Moscow, 
or the Minister-President, the creamy Turk- 
ish coffee, with which the canard is washed 
down, and the salaam with which the rather 
inhuman treatment of your chin is graceful- 
ly rounded off, costs thirty piastres, and is 
cheap at the price. 

One day at midnight I left Sofia to cross 
the Balkans, and meet M. Stambouloff in the 


vague somewhere in which, according to the 


Foreign Office, he was awaiting the course 
of events, and "especially the upshot of the 
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interview between the Tsar and the Ger- 
man Emperor, which was soon to take 
place at Peterhof. I had purchased half 
a dozen scraggy and sorry-looking ponies, 
who, however, were reputed to climb 
mountains like goats, and procured a guide 
who knew the Balkans well. 

By daybreak we reached the Balkans, and 
soon the celebrated Petrus an, or inn. 
Though I came with letters-patent from the 
Foreign Office, which Tryko displayed with 
great pride to everybody we met, and would 
naturally have been taken for a friend of 
Stambouloff’s government, the sturdy pro- 
prietor of the Han replied to my question as 
to what the sentiment of the people toward 
Russia really wasas follows: 

‘‘Gospodine Amerikanitz (Mr. American), 
we have not forgotten our brave brothers 
who took away the heathen fez, and gave us 
the Christian kalpak to wear. When we 
pray, we pray for the soul of the Tsar Lib- 
erator. Gospodine Amerikanitz, we love and 
revere Russia.” During my subsequent jour- 
neyings through Bulgaria, I never heard any- 
thing which made me change my belief that 
the voice of the sturdy little keeper of the 
Petrus han was the voice of the great silent 
majority of Bulgarians. As we trot along the 
road which, until we reach Klissourah, is the 
historic highway between Belgrade and Stam- 
boul, I notice that the few huts that we see 
are generally a mile away from the road, and 
that the doors are so low that one must enter 
crawling on hands and knees. Tryko ex- 
plains, with a grin of gratification, that this 
state of things is only a memory and a re- 
minder of the unhappy past, that the hovels 
were hidden away as much as possible from 
sight of the road in order that the peasants 
might escape the requisition for mouna, or 
provisions, of the passing pasha, and that the 
doors were cut so low that the Effendi might 
not enter the houses and carry off whatever 
chanced to please his looting fancy. 

On the evening of the first day we reach 
Klissourah, and Tryko dashes off after his 
sweetheart, brandishing his booty of pony 
hair in the air. The ostler of the han, after 
having conveyed in pantomime the informa- 
tion that I was at liberty to utilize his head 
as a footstool if it should so please me, greets 
the ponies with an effusive kiss, and inquires 
if they have been ‘‘ good boys.” The pony 
replies with an affirmative whinny, where- 
upon the delighted ostler grasps him firmly 
by the ears, and pulls with all his might, 
until the joints of the ears crack. This 
operation is popularly supposed in the Bal- 
kans to bring surcease to the pony’s head- 
ache resulting from his pounding along the 
rough roads, and certainly he is very fond 
of it, and insists upon its being gone through 
with at every station. 

That evening the notables of Klissourah as- 
sembled on the green beside the han. It 
was a holiday. The pretty but dull-looking 
girls danced the hora, a Grecian dance, which 
has, however, become acclimated through- 
out the Balkan countries. It is rather a 
rhythmic march, @ quatre temps, than a 
dance. The arms of the dancers, who are 
drawn up in a single or double line, cross 
and rest around the neighbor's waist. Be- 
tween the dances a minstrel who.was popu- 
larly supposed to have lived séveral cen- 
turies, twanged away on the one-stringed mo- 
notonous gusle the epics of the country cele- 
brative of the champions of Bulgarian liber- 
ty, from the days of Black Milosh down to 
the Battenberg prince who, as the epic ran 
in about the thousandth stanza, ‘stooped 
to tie the latchet of his Bulgarski brogans on 
the battle-field of Slivnitza, so little did he 
fear the Lerbskis.” 

In the course of the evening I was initiated 
by the village gossips into the mysteries of 
Tryko’s love affair, which, as it reveals a novel 
custom which is never departed from in the 
Balkans, seems worthy to be told. He was 
in love with Raika, a girl who was not pretty, 
but endowed with great capacity for work. 
She had made many journeys with gangs of 
working - people from Klissourah into Rou- 
mania, and was supposed to have amassed a 
dot amounting to nearly twenty pounds Turk- 
ish, which she had buried away in the ground. 
She loved Tryko, and what his sentiments 
were the barefaced robbery of my ponies’ 
tails plainly revealed. Still, the ceremony 
could not come off, because Raika had an 
elder sister who did not as yet have the right 
to wear a head-covering, which only comes to 
the Bulgarian girl with matrimony, and no 
well-brought-up girl would marry, her elder 
sister being still a spinster. I was presented 
to the elder sister, and was surprised to find 
her very beautiful; her hair was long and 
black as the raven’s wing; her eyes soft, 
melting, and altogether charming. I imme- 
diately advised Tryko not to delay the cere- 
mony any longer, to conform to the customs 
of the country and marry the simply ador- 
able elder sister. This he absolutely refused 
to do, saying that Magda was very idle, and 
had not accumulated a dot, but spent her time 
dancing and listening to the weird morbid 
music of the Tsiganes, as they played in the 
oc of the village allotted to them. So 

ryko is doubtless a bachelor still. Roman- 
tic love does not flourish in the Balkans, as I 
found later on. ; 

The next day,diverging from the Belgrade 
road, we bear off to the east, along bridle- 
paths and sheep tracks, toward the Danube. 
The heat is terrific, and the sad fate of the 
Roumski traveller, who in these high moun- 
tain lands, with the rarified atmosphere and 
the intolerable heat, generally loses his front 
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teeth, owing to the relaxing of the gums, 
haunts me. I remember very little of these 
last two days, except that we seemed to be 
swimming in boiling oil, and dreams of great 
tankards of rich brown Bavarian beer came 
to torture me. I awake from my uncon- 
sciousness of all that is passing, save the 
physical suffering of the moment, to find 
that I am beating Tryko unmercifully— 
Tryko, whose hand but the night before I 
held in sympathy with his sad lover's plight. 
I remember also recalling poor Bartellot’s de- 
vice of a spear-head on the end of a pole for 
jabbing the blackamoors with at Yambuya, 
and I remember thinking it a peculiarly in- 
genious and useful device, and that I would 
have one made for when next I cross the 
Balkans. But never mind; of one thing I am 
quite certain, that when next I cross these 
mountains it will be in winter. What is 
freezing to death in comparison to this roast- 
ing alive ?. ... I became rational on the even- 
ing of the second day, as the frantic ponies 
dash into the waters of the Danube, icy with 
the floods from the Tyrolean and Styrian 
Alps, and after a swim I make my apologies 
to Tryko, who is not rancorous, but carefully 
taps my teeth, and thinks they will not fall 
out, though very loose. 

I spent a week in daily intercourse with 
the Bulgarian Premier in the little town of 
Sistova on the Lower Danube. He was stop- 
ping at a country-seat on a high bluff over- 
looking the river and the town below. A 
battalion at least of infantry camped upon 
the lawn, and watched vigilantly over iis 
safety by day and by night. On the table of 
his study were quite as many pistols as pens, 
and close to his hand hung a repeating rifle— 
amusing indices of the rudimentary stage of 
political life in the principality. 

One hesitates to pen the portrait of the 
man whose sonorous name means so much 
in Europe, which sounds so meaningless in 
America. He is below the middle stature of 
man, and the general impression of his short- 
ness is heightened by his depth of chest and 
breadth of shoulder, which are both phe- 
nomenal even for this country of heavy and 
coarsely built men. His-eye is black and 
very brilliant, and illumines his whole face. 
When closed pr down- turned, bis features 
are hard, drawn, and repellent. When he 
smiles, however, his expression is genial and 
almost boyish. He is without education, his 
three years in a theological seminary being 
his only schooling; but after five minutes’ 
conversation you are impressed with the ori- 
ginal bent of his mind, and his clear, fresh 
way of viewing men and things. He has 
backbone and mother-wit, and easily dis- 
poses in debate of his antagonists, graduates 
of German gymnasia and French lycées 
though they be. 

I spent many pleasant mornings in conver- 
sation with the Prime Minister, and in the 
evening we would generally row out upon 
the Danube, and swim down with the cur- 
rent a mile or two to Giurgevo, under the 
protection of twenty rifles in the police-boat, 
which followed closely in our wake. Stam- 
bouloff swims like a seal. It is his only ex- 
ercise. In winter he, physically speaking, 
hibernates. 

Stambouloff spoke to me on every subject 
pertaining to his policy and to his govern- 
ment with an open frankness that would 
have been engaging had I not known from 
my previous experiences in Bulgaria that he 
was an Oriental, and chooses to dissemble 
rather than express his thoughts by his 
words. 

I can therefore only give my personal es- 
timate of the man, as the frank communica- 
tions upon Bulgarian affairs past and present 
which he made then, as he inferred, upon the 
virgin soil of my mind, I viewed at the time 
with distrust, and now, in the light of after- 
events, with considerable amusement. He 
admits, however, with brutal frankness, that 
he is ruling the country against the will of 
the somewhat lethargic majority, aided by an 
active but very small minority. He admits 
that every article of the Constitution has be- 
come a dead letter under his 7ég¢me, and that 
he only maintains his seat in the saddle by sup- 
pressing the liberty of the press, proclaiming 
the right of public meeting, and ‘‘ juggling” 
with the ballot-box in the ‘‘ American style,” 
as he remarks, with bland effrontery. But 
on the other hand, he claims that the Consti- 
tution of the country was bestowed upon the 
Bulgarians by the Tsar for the express pur- 
pose of sowing discord and political unrest 
in the country, until finally, like a ripe apple, 
the principality would fall into the lap of 
Mother Russia, and become incorporated into 
the empire of the Muscovite as a crown land. 
He knows that his government is a despotism 
in comparison with which Russia can claim 
to be a liberal monarchy. But he is inclined 
to think, with Leigh Hunt, that a despotism 
with an angel on the throne is not to be de- 
spised at times, and that it is just what Bul- 
garia requires at this moment. He has no 
illusions as to his being an angel. Like a 
half-educated boy, he advertises at every op- 
portunity his free thought and very modern 
morality. But at the same time, I rather 
think he considers himself the nearest ap- 
proach to an angelic being that the Bulgarian 
group of the human family is capable of pro- 
ducing just at present. 

I was but little surprised to hear the semi- 
barbarian Stambouloff speak of the grandson 
of Louis Philippe, his sovereign, in the tone 
that a millionaire merchant might mention 

one of his young clerks who showed aptitude 
and diligence at his desk. He seems perfect- 
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ly willing to throw Prince Ferdinand over 
should his own interests in the political game 
demand it. Such a thing as personal loyal- 
ty or chivalrous consideration is wholly for- 
eign to his nature. In the mean time he no- 
tices, with evident satisfaction, that Prince 
Ferdinand is lavishing his fortune upon the 
country of his adoption, 

He has no illusions as to the disinterested- 
ness of Austrian and English friendship to 
his government, and is quite prepared to be 
left in the lurch by these powers. as they left 
Prince Alexander, or as he would desert them 
should the political situation indicate that 
such desertion was desirable. He claims to 
be perfectly fearless as to the future of the 
principality, and insists that Bulgaria has no- 
thing to fear from the general war which has 
seemed imminent so many years. He claims, 
with his well-organized army and two hun- 
dred thousand Mannlicher rifles, to hold the 
balance of power in southeastern Europe,and 
so to be in a position to contemplate a war 
between his allies, Austria and England, 
and his enemies, Russia, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Greece, with perfect serenity. In his con- 
versations with me he often praised demo- 
cratic principlés and republican institutions, 
but whether this was ensnaring flattery to the 
American, or the expression of his personal 
convictions, which the difficult situation of 
Bulgaria, at present surrounded by monarch- 
ies, prevents from coming to the surface in 
his political policy, I have no means of know- 
ing. 

As I left Sistova on the return journey to 
the capital with his friendly * Sbogum” (Go 
with God) ringing in my ear, I cannot say I 
carried with me a very exalted opinion of the 
statesman who is certainly the leading man 
on the Balkan Peninsula. My admiration for 
him was distinctly tempered with the con- 
tempt that a pugilist inspires who has always 
been successful, but not seldom stooped to a 
foul to gain the victory. 

The seeker after truth in the Bulgarian 
capital is confronted at the very outset of his 
researches by the fact that while the men 
and women who play important parts in the 
political game are very few—say, at a gener- 
ous estimate, half a hundred—they are di- 
vided into a dozen sets, of whom it is impos- 
sible to know more than one at one and the 
same time. Here you cannot avail yourself 
of the foreigner’s pleasant prerogative in 
most European capitals of being on friendly 
terms with all parties at once. You, too, 
must be a partisan. If you bow to M. Ra- 
doslavoff in the Tergoska Street, you cannot 
shake hands with Petko Karaveloff when 
you meet him in the public gardens. If you 
salute Madame Panitza, you cannot take tea 
with Madame Karaveloff; and if you are 
suspected of having even the most incidental 
conversation with a Zankovist, your career 
at the palace is closed. 

So the seeker after truth must cissemble, 
and after having proclaimed his loyalty, and 
learned the ins and outs of the palace politics, 
he should allow himself to be converted se7/- 
atim by the leaders of the hostile sets, until 
he finally reaches the camp of the Zankovist. 

Then you had better leave Bulgaria, or the 
Swododa will denounce you as a Russian 
spy, Sapagees—political heelers who carry 
long sticks, hence the name—will come for- 
ward and swear that you have endeavored 
by means of the traditional ruble to shake 
their allegiance to the crown, and perhaps 
even the Narodny Praca will publish your 
portrait. But if you dissemble you will be 
rewarded with an invitation to the palace to 
breakfast with the prince, and have the Hes- 
sian lions glare at you from the silver ser- 
vice, a reminder and a legacy of the Prince 
Ferdinand’s ill-starred predecessor. 

The prince is prepossessing in appearance. 
The Bourbon nose, which has served to hang 
so many 2 caricature upon in the last few 
years, is neither abnormal in size nor un- 
pleasing in its effect. His eyes are light 
blue—perhaps too light and vapid—but they 
are expressive of the great intelligence which 
is his. He stands six feet one in his cavalry 
boots, whicHh he seems never to discard, and 
has the easy, graceful carriage of every Aus- 
trian cavalry officer I have ever met. And 
Prince Ferdinand served, I believe, in the 
crack regiment of the Radetzky Hussars be- 
fore embarking upon his present hazardous 
adventure. He is proud of his success in re- 
maining the de facto ruler of Bulgaria for 
three years, when the general opinion of Eu- 
rope gave him but three months at most to 
come to the end of histether. While he seems 
to prefer ornithology to political economy 
as a topic of conversation at the breakfast 
table, on every line of his face, which has 
decidedly more of the Bourbons than of the 
ducal Coburgs in it, is revealed the inborn 
desire to rule, which has been whetted rather 
than dampened by the ill-luck which has late- 

ly befallen his relatives engaged in the same 
métier both in Europe and Brazil. He lives 
in perfect isolation, for there is not a mem- 
ber of his court who could be accused of hav- 
ing a thought in common or a congenial taste 
with this descendant of a score of kings. 
There are only two foreigners in his house- 
hold—M. de Bourbalon, a courtly Savoyard, 
and « member of a family that has served 
the prince’s forefathers for generations; and 
Baron Slobner, a smart cavalry officer, who 
in his day ‘‘ witched” Vienna with his horse- 
manship, and is now engaged in the rather 
thankless task of teaching the Bulgarian cav- 
alry the Austrian seat in the saddle. 

You will then naturally meet M. Stoileff, 
the leader of the Conservative party, which 
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has many leaders but no followers. He, like 
most other Bulgarians you meet, has been 
Prime Minister for a few days. He was ed- 
ucated at the American College in Constanti- 
nople, and is the most prominent exponent 
of that strange admixture, Anglo-Saxon edu- 
cation and South-Slavic temperament, which, 
I am compelled to say, is not a striking suc- 
cess. He may have evolved, many grand 
ideas and bestowed many blessings upon the 
country during his short possession of pow- 
er, but the only act of bis official life which 
is now recalled is a proposition he made 
to the prince to create twenty voivodes, or 
lords, with the privilege of marching abroad 
through Bulgaria with a serf to carry before 
them the spear of office. The principality 
needed stability, he claimed, and the creation 
of the voivodes, with their spears, could not 
fail to ballast the cranky ship of state. The 
Prince shoved his project ‘* under the divan,” 
an Eastern method of pigeon-holing. 

M. Radoslavoff, by whom we are next con- 
verted, is a party unto himself, and the only 
journalist that Bulgaria as yet has had the 
time to produce. He is a well-meaning little 
man, apparently, whose smile is quite be- 
nign, and you will be quite surprised to hear 
that he did very many brutal and barbarous 
things while Prime Minister under the re- 
gency which preceded the accession of Prince 
Ferdinand to the throne. His paper, the 
Narodny Prava (“ National Rights’) has had 
a checkered career, but still survives, with 
astonishing display of vitality and editorial 
endurance. Radoslavoff is not an ¢ntransi- 
geant, however; in fact, he ‘‘ howls with the 
wolves from fear of being eaten up,” as the 
Bulgarian proverb strongly advises, but, un- 
fortunately, he cannot howl loud enough. 
He speaks of the prince in terms of stilted 
praise, but he cannot bring it over himself to 
speak of Stambouloff in other than words of 
scorn. When I left M. Radoslavoff last fall 
he gave me the following concise statement 
as to the career of his paper. It had been in 
existence two years and six months. He had 
tried to publish 400 times, and had only suc- 
ceeded in getting out 160 editions, with great 
white blotches throughout the paper, show- 
ing where the censor had _ blue-pencilled. 
The paper had been brought into court 68 
times for press offenses. Ten of the editors 
had been sent to jail for terms amounting 
in all to 162 years. But the supply showed 
no signs of exhaustion, and M. Radoslavoff 
was very hopeful as to the outlook of jour- 
nalism in the young country. His political 
platform is a simple one. He wants to be 
Prime Minister,and have Stambouloff locked 
up in the Black Mosque for life. 

I was a convert to Karavelloftism when 
the elections for the Sobranje, on the 7th of 
September last, took place. It was the most 
transparent travesty of consulting the will of 
the people I have ever witnessed in any 
country. The opposition abstained from 
voting, and the government clerks and the 
gypsy Sapagees were charged with the task of 
“repeating” with sufficient frequency so as 
to rob the demonstration of the abstention- 
ists of all importance as to numbers. But 
unfortunately for the plans’of M. Stambou- 
loff, at least in Sofia, the vaki, the reward of 
their labor,was distributed amongst the ‘‘ re- 
peaters "and the Sapagees at much too early 
an hour in the day. They fell asleep in the 
streets, about the polling booths, and when 
the ballot-boxes were opened only twenty- 
one hundred votes were found to have been 

-ast, While eleven thousand names appear on 
the poll-lists, which had been revised a few 
days before. Men of Stambouloff’s selection 
were, however, declared duly elected in ev- 
ery district but two in the country, though 
in certain places, where the opposition par- 
ties did participate in the elections, they cer- 
tainly outvoted M. Stambouloff three to one. 

One evening, after a visit to the National 
Theatre, we were assembled, some twenty 
of us, in the house of Petko Karaveloff, who 
is now a prisoner in the Black Mosque,charged 
with complicity in the attempted assassination 
of Stambouloff and the murder of Beltcheff. 
We were engaged in discussing the events 
of the evening, smoking the inevitable Giubek 
cigarette, and sipping Turkish coffee with a 
great smacking of the lips, which the Bul- 
garian. hostess exacts from her guests as a 
tribute to her skill in its preparation, when a 
handsome young stripling, who had just re- 
turned from Roumelia, where the royal pré- 

fet had cheated him out of his election to 
the Sobrania, interrupted the general conver- 
sation to make a stirring speech.’ I remem- 
ber almost the very words as he spoke them, 
so earnest and sincere was his manner. ‘‘ The 
patriots,” he concluded, ‘‘have tried every 
legal means of saving the country from the 
Austrian, butin vain. There is nothing left 
now for us to do but to shoot Stambouloff 
like a mad dog wherever we find him.” 

The one interesting woman I had met in 
Bulgaria—a female Garibaldi, at whose beck 
and call men have died, who has played an 
important if self-effaced réle in the last dec- 
ade of Bulgarian history—smiled with en- 
couragement upon the young man’s enthusi- 
asm and determination. It seemed to me 
last week, as I read by cablegram the story 
of the assassination in Sofia, that the shot 
which came so near exploding the powder- 
mine of southeastern Europe was the answer 
to that smile; though I still hope that this 
young enthusiast is not among the thirty pris- 
oners in the Black Mosque, whose lives are 
worth so little, and that he, more fortunate 
than others, has escaped from the dominion 
of her commanding smile. 
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‘‘ULYSSES MENDENALL.” 


Wuat woke me? Surely in my dreams I 
heard the teacher call 

The roll as she did years ago, ‘‘ Ulysses 
Mendenaill”! 

I heard that name then just as plain and 
his response as clear 

As when from his far corner seat Ulysses 
answered, ‘‘ Here!” 


Ulysses Simpson Mendenall, the partner of 
my joys— 

The partner of my sorrows too—when you 
and I were boys. 

We learned to skate together on the creek 
at Jones’s mill, 

Together gathered walnuts from the tree 
around the hill; 


As partners trapped the red-bird, fished 
together in the brooks, 

And joined to gather scrap-iron to exchange 
for lines and hooks; 

Collaborated on the spoil of marble-playing 
skill; 

And on the autumn Saturdays we tramped 
o’er field and hill, 


And emulated Daniel Boone from morn to 
set of sun— 

You with your homely yellow dog, I with 
my father’s gun. 


And when the sun in summer made the 
road a quivering track, 

How willingly you wooed the chance of 
blistering your back, 

In helping thin the corn rows just to gratify 
the whim 

Of father, who insisted that I work before 
I swim! 


Ulysses Simpson Mendenall, that ragged coat 
you wore 

Is just as plain to me as though we two 
were boys once more, 

For I remember well each rent—how this 
was torn the day 

The hornets chased you through the hedge 
while I hid in the hay; 


And this recalls the time we climbed the 
old mulberry-tree; 

And this, I almost blush to say, came from 
a fight with me. 


Dear old Ulysses Mendenall, how far away 
those days! 

How sweetly painful are the dreams old 
nemories can raise! 

Somehow I nodded at the fire to-night and 
dozed—and then : 

I hurried back across the years and we 
were boys again. 





But oh, to see that ragged coat, to grasp 
that calloused hand! 

To talk with you of things which only we 
would understand. 

Tl close my eyes, and try again to hear 
the teacher call 

The roll, and hear you answer, ‘ Here!” 
Ulysses Mendenall. 

CaRL SMITH. 


THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
EX-PRESIDENT McCOSH. 
BY JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 


On the first day of April, 1891, an event 
was modestly celebrated at the university 
town of Princeton, New Jersey, which will 
awaken the interest of thousands of people 
in all quarters of the world, within and 
without the circle of scholars and univer- 





CUP PRESENTED BY THE FACULTY OF 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


sity men. On that occasion the eightieth 
birthday of ex-President James McCosh was 
remembered in a way which must have touch- 
ed the old man’s heart, as it certainly mani- 
fested to the people the grasp which the vet- 
eran educator has upon the affections of his 
former associates and pupils. 

The celebration consisted of three parts. 
In the first place, President Patton and the 
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faculty of Princeton University called upon 
their old chief in a body to testify their love 
and respect and to offer their congratula- 
tions. Their sentiments were expressed in 
the following formal address engrossed on 
parchment: 


“The faculty of Princeton College, in presenting to 
Dr. McCosh this token of their esteem, desire alxo to 
convey to him their congratulations and cordial good 
wishes on this eightieth anniversary of his birthday. 

“The years that have passed since his retirement 
from the presidency of the college have but deepened 
their sense of his great and enduring work through 
the twenty years of his administration; and while the 
professional ties which bound them to him have been 
severed by that retirement, the stronger ties of warm 
personal regard remain unbroken. 

“They tender him their assurances of unfeigned 
satisfaction that they were permitted to be co-laborers 
with him in advancing the growth of the institution 
whose welfare, always so near to his heart, he has so 
signally promoted. They express also the hope that 
for years to come they may behold him moving in these 
academic scenes of which he has been and is so great 
a part.” 


With this was presented a handsome silver 
bow] manufactured by Tiffany & Co.,a re- 
production of which, together with the in- 
scription upon it, is here given. 

The next part was the visit of the younger 
Princeton professors and others, represent- 
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ing the 115 teachers and professors in vari- 
ous American colleges and universities, who 
were educated under Dr. McCosh, and who 
owe to him a large part of the enthusiasm 
which led them to enter this honorable, if 
rather unremunerative, field of work. The 
testimonial of this remarkabie group was a 
large gilded silver pitcher of old-fashioned 
design, by Tiffany, bought with the loving 
contributions of these children in letters of 
Dr. McCosh, who are scattered all over the 
land. Upon one side of this pitcher is in- 
scribed: ° 
Doctor James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
On his Eightieth Birthday, 
From his former Princeton Students, 
Now ILustructors in American Colleges. 


Upon the other side are the following lines 
from Aristophanes, a tribute to Socrates: 


evTuXia yévorto Tav- 
Spwrw, oT¢ mponkov 

és BaSv ths nAcKkias 
vewrépors Thy piaw ab- 
Tov mpdypaow xpwrileTat 
Kai gogiav émacke, 


Which is freely translated as follows: ‘‘Good 
fortune attend him, because, advancing down 
the vale of years, he busies himself with new 
subjects and cultivates wisdom.” 

This is in reference to the most remarkable 
characteristic of Dr. McCosh’s later .years 
—his liberal adoption and defence of new 
ideas. Few men, for example, over seventy 
years of age,would take up, carefullyexpound, 
and defend the evolution theory as he has in 
his Bedell Lectures. And he is even now 
revising these lectures by incorporating the 
very recent views of Weismann. This is 
only one out of many illustrations of his 
vigor of progressive energy, unimpaired by 
the prejudice of age. Many others might 
be given, as, for instance, the part he has 
taken in the Church discussion as an advo- 
cate of the conservative revision 6f the West- 
minster Confession. 

Probably no expression of obligation and 
regard could have been devised which would 
have been more grateful to the venerable 
teacher than this spontaneous assurance 
from those who had been led by him to imi- 
tate his useful life that his example and pre- 
cepts had not been forgotten. 

The third part of the celebration was the 
presentation by the Princeton Club of New 
York, consisting of the graduates in this vi- 
cinity, of a massive silver cup. 

During the day many letters and telegrams 
were received by Dr. McCosh from former 
pupils and his hosts of admirers; and during 
his absence overnight the wives of the pro- 
fessors made the doctor’s residence bloom 
with fragrant flowers and gay with appro- 
priate decorations. 
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It would be difficult to imagine a more im- 
posing figure, whether the physical presence 
or the character, attainments, and influence 
of the man be considered, than that of James 
McCosh. He is the personification of the 
scholar and the leader. His appearance is of 
that type which may fitly be described as 
noble. His classical features, intellectual 
head, and snow-white hair are so familiar to 
every one that the mere mention of them will 
call them to mind. A tall man, he is now 
slightly bent, and his usual attitude suggests 
the contemplative and studious nature, which 
has combined with his energetic administra- 
tive faculty to make him the most successful 
university president of his time. A beautiful 
walk has been laid out under the arching 
elms on the university grounds at Princeton, 
through the generosity of Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick,of Chicago, one of Dr. McCosh’s Prince- 
ton graduates. Following the precedent of 
‘* Addison’s Walk” at Oxford, this charming 
strolling-place has been named ‘‘ McCosh’s 
Walk,” in honor of the ex- President of 
Princeton. Here the old gentleman may 
often be seen, just as in the days when he 
could look on the campus and its many com- 
manding buildings and think of them as his 
own. 

His eightieth: birthday finds Dr. McCosh 
vigorous mentally, and with far more deter- 
mination than physical strength, although 
able still to cope with many a younger man 
in endurance. 

The windows of his sunny study, in the 
house he built for himself after retirement 
from the presidency of the university, com- 
mand a wide view of the coast hills near 
Lakewood, to the south and eastward as far 
as the blue Navesink Highlands, forty miles 
distant. It is here that he pursues his re- 
searches, and it was here that his friends took 
him by surprise on his birthday. 

His mornings are passed here busily writ- 
ing,or revising his former books for new edi- 
tions. He is now working over his Psychol- 
ogy, Which has been such a popular text-book, 
and his ambition is to bring it up to date, in 
point of recent discoveries, before he stops 
writing. 

At half past twelve he comes out for a 
stroll, and turning up Prospect Avenue, 
passes through McCosh Walk, along the 
front of the chapel, by the side of Murray 
Hall, then slowly through the campus to 
Nassau Street. He often stops for a friend- 
ly word with a student, or with one of the 
younger professors, of whom he is very fond. 

His afternoons are spent more leisurely, 
with an hour’s rest and some reading. Then 
he comes out again for a long walk before- 
supper. In the evening he is busy until late 
hours. His hand is as firm and his writing 
as legible as ever. 

Dr. McCosh takes a keen interest in those 
who have been graduated during his twenty 
years of administration, and prides: himself 
upon remembering them whenever and wher- 
ever he meets them. When he appears, as 
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he frequently does, at an alumni dinner in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or else- 
where, his rising to speak invariably pro- 
vokes a storm of applause and cheers. There 
is no mistake on these occasions as to the 
place he occupies in the hearts of his old 
pupils. 

And now, on the completion of eighty years 
of useful life, it must be a balm to his tired 
mind, and the sweetest solace in his declin- 
ing days, to find that he is not forgotten, ei- 
ther as a teacher, a leader, or a friend, by 
those who have had the rare advantage of 
sitting at his feet. Dr. McCosh can look back 
with pride and satisfaction on having first 
made for himself an illustrious name as 
preacher, scholar, philosopher, educator, and 
then having developed one of the three old- 
est and most renowned of American colleges 
into one of the first of working universities, 
whose ever-growing influence and prosperity, 
and ever-increasing family of scholars, will 
continue to stand as a perpetual monument 
to his wise government. 

A sketch of Dr. McCosh would not be sat- 
isfactory to those who have known him in 
his home without reference to one who has 
endeared herself to all who have known her, 
and particularly to the students at Princeton. 
No coillegian who has been ill while at the 
university will ever forget in Mrs. McCosh 
the gentle friend, who knew how to be a 
mother to those who were deprived for the 
time of a mother’s loving care. If there is 
any name which will draw forth a more 
rousing cheer than Dr. McCosh’s, it is that of 
his wife, to whom every Princeton graduate 
of the last twenty-five years, and many an 


older one, owes and yields a loyal devotion. 
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A UNITED STATES PATENT, 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

THE average American citizen labors un- 
der the idea that the Patent Office of the 
United States is a place where a paternal 
government metes out a well-earned reward 
to genius (if the patent be granted to him), 
or imposes upon the people a base and grind- 
ing monopoly (if the patent be granted to 
somebody else). Even the issue of nearly 
450,000 patents in the past, and a present pro- 
duction at the rate of 500 per week—as many 
as were granted in the whole year when Pro- 
fessor Morse patented his recording telegraph 
—fails to dispel that notion. It persists with 
all the pertinacity of the somewhat kindred 
error that ‘‘ necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” The Patent Office is not an institution 
either for conferring rewards or for impos- 
ing monopolies; and as for the proverb, the 
truth is that a man born with the inventive 
faculty invents not because of necessity ex- 
ternally acting, but because he cannot help 
doing so. Nature having placed him, so to 
speak, near the frontier of human know- 
ledge, his instinct will infallibly, sooner or 
later, carry him beyond the edge. Necessity 
may spur him on, but it will never supply 
inspiration. His progress to the border line 
may be the work of years, or it may be 
achieved in a moment; but in either case the 
leap into the unknown is lightning-like. The 
fortunate thought comes like a flash, the ad- 
vanced frontier is established, and the world 
is wiser by a new idea, which, becoming em- 
bodied, the invention—one almost says the 
creation—is accomplished. In justice, the 
achieved result belongs to the inventor; and 
if he can retain to himself the knowledge of 
it, he may control it. But such secrets are 
not easily kept. Once uttered, all the world 
possesses them. 

Accordingly a patent can be granted only 
to the inventor, if he be living, and it is giv- 
en in return for the disclosure not of an in- 
choate idea, but of a tangible embodiment of 
original thought, which must be useful and 
new in this country. It mustalso relate to an 
art, or a machine, or a manufacture, or a com- 
position of matter, unless the invention be an 
ornamental design, when novelty and origi- 
nality alone are essential. Nothing else is 
patentable. The question of patentability 
is determined by the Patent Office of the 
United States, which also issues the patents. 

It is proposed in the present paper to ex- 
plain something of the working of that great 
institution by tracing briefly the process 
whereby a patent is made. And so for con- 
venience and simplicity, aswell as for pur- 
poses of illustration, it is assumed that John 
Jones, a citizen of the United States, has in- 
vented, for the first time in the history of the 
world, the chair. Not any particular kind 
of chair, but tHe chair in the broadest possible 
sense. Of course this involves the further 
assumption that prior to Jones’s inspiration 
people sat on the floor, or on the ground, on 
boards or cushions, not elevated above the 
surface. Such a contrivance is obviously 
useful; and Jones, never having heard of or 
seen anything of the kind before it flashed 
across his mental vision, has no difficulty in 
affixing to his petition asking that a patent 
be granted him the statutory oath that he 
believes himself to be the original, first, and 
sole inventor of that chair, and that it has 
not been patented to himself or others with 
his knowledge or consent in any country, nor 
been in public use or on sale in the United 
States for more than two years prior to his 
application, and that, so far as he knows and 
believes, a chair was never before known or 
used prior to his invention thereof. ‘He also 
sends to the Patent Office a drawing of his 
chair (here reproduced) and a descriptive spe- 
cification. On this last-named document 
Jones’s hopes of future fame and profit all 
must rest; for here the invention must be set 
forth not merely with an accuracy like unto 
that pertaining to the description of real prop- 
erty in a deed, but in such a way that when 
the patent expires, any carpenter or cabinet- 
maker can make and use that chair just as 
well as Jones himself can now. Wherefore 
Jones, or rather Jones’s attorney, prepares 
the document, and therein informs mankind 
in general that ‘* hitherto people have sat 
upon flat cushions upon the floor or ground,” 
and that ‘‘such a practice is uncomfortable, 
destructive to wearing apparel, not conducive 
to general neatness, and altogether inzesthet- 
ic.” Now here is Jones’s invention, which 
‘‘has for its object the elevation of the seat 
above the floor or ground, and consists in the 
construction of said raised seat substantially 
as hereinafter set forth.” Then Jones pro- 
ceeds to remark that ‘‘the accompanying 
drawing is a perspective view of: my said 
raised seat, in which (referring to the letters 
of reference) A is the seat proper, which is 
supported on the four legs or standards, B. 
Between the legs or standards B extend 
rungs, C. Erected on one side of the seat A 
are two uprights, D, provided with a cross- 
bar, E, and spindles, F, the said uprights, 
cross-bar, and spindles forming a support 
for the back of the user.” This is obviously 
a model of conciseness, for Jones is told that 
the less he says in his specification, the less 
chance for some one to pick holes in it in 
the future. 

Now follow the claims—and ‘‘ there’s the 
rub”; for in their terse phrases the invention 
(and the whole invention) must be exactly 
pointed out. Woe to the luckless inventor 
whose mind, chained down to the mechan- 
ical production of his device, fails to appre- 
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ciate the true scope of his idea,and who, giv- 
ing the world credit for knowing more than 
it does, mistakes what is really a broad in- 
vention for a mere improvement, and so lim- 
its himself. Ignorance of extent of one’s in- 
vention amounts practically to ignorance of 
jaw; and in a patent it is equally inexcusable 

If Jones’s attorney knows no more than 
Jones, he will claim for his client ‘* the com- 
bination of the seat A, legs B, rungs C, up- 
rights D, bars E, and spindles F, substan- 
tially as described,” and Jones will view that 
claim with entire complacency; for does it 
not catalogue every part of the chair as he 
makes it? But at some later day somebody 
else, in lofty disregard of what Jones thinks 
to be his right, will make a chair without the 
spindles F, for example, and Jones, there- 
upon invoking the whole power of the land 
for his protection, will undergo the experi- 
ence of hundreds of his predecessors when 
he learns from the decision of the court that 
he has patented not a chair in general, but a 
chair necessarily having the spindles F, and, 
worse still, a chair also having necessarily 
the rungs C, the uprights D, and the bar 
E; so that all any one has to do is to leave 
out one or more of these parts, and he may 
use all the rest of the device, no thanks to 
Jones, who, having staked off only a small 
part of the broad acres which might have 
been his, now sees (with what equanimity he 
may) the remainder fall irretrievably into the 
public domain. 

If Jones had written his claim to read, 
‘‘The combination of a seat and a support 
therefor, whereby said seat is sustained in an 
elevated position,” he might thus have woven 
for himself a drag-net (assuming his patent 
to be granted) large enough to catch any 
chair, sofa, stool, or other article described 
by its terms; just as the claim of the famous 
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ly conferring with clients at every turn and 
corner; laborers pushing and hauling around 
great truck-loads of documents; groups of 
visiting pilgrims from all parts of the Union; 
and sometimes a stolid, bead-bedizened, blank- 
eted band of savage warriors, marching in 
single file to an interview with the represent- 
ative of the Great Father. During the morn- 
ing hours, and just at the foot of one of the 
great staircases, one discovers a table covered 
with heaps of cakes and unlimited pie,all of 
which is soon to be converted into the brain 
matter which decides the merits of the in- 
ventive genius of the nation; for this is the 
examiners’ luncheon-place. 

The typical inventor of the novelist or 
playwright is never hard to find. Some- 
times he is half asleep in the library, but 
more often stands silently somewhere about 
the halls, communing in solitude with him- 
self, or occasionally with some sympathizing 
young bride or newly fledged official not 
wary enough to avoid him. He is easily 
identified: always the same rusty clothes 
and the battered hat and the greasy roll of 
drawings under his arm, and the box with 
the little model, which he will take out for 
the asking, and grow eloquent about it too. 
He generally wants the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents to revive some long-since sabandoned 
application for him, or to Jet him file a new 
one without a fee, regardless of the statutes 
in such cases made and provided. People 
wonder how he manages to support himself 
in Washington, so far from home—but that 
word perhaps long since has been without 
meaning for him. He waits there in the 
Patent Office halls, patiently and wistfully, 
until some day he disappears, and only the 
hospital nurse is the richer by the great 
thoughts enclosed in the little box or in- 
scribed on the worn sheets of paper. 

In due season, and as a small atom 
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of the huge mail which comes to this 
workshop from all over the land, ar- 
rives Jones’s application for his pat- 
ent on the chair. Many a time has 
Jones figured to himself its reception, 
seeing, in his mind’s eye, the Commis- 
sioner—nay, even the President him- 
self—single out his documents from 
the common mass, and read them ea- 
gerly, while a flush of joy that the 
nation should at last have yielded 
such perfect fruit mantles the official 
brow. But this does not happen. 
On the contrary, the papers go to a 
stony-hearted clerk, who would not 
experience the faintest thrill of emo- 
tion if Jones had invented the phi- 
losopher’s stone. In fact, he would 
just as quickly object to a technical 
difficulty in papers describing a prac- 
ticable telegraph to the planet Mars 
as he would in others relating to the 
oft-invented car-coupler. Just as lit- 
tle does the artistic part of the insti- 
tution care about high art, and a 
drawing made by Mr. Remington or 
Mr. Abbey or Mr. Parsons would 
probably be rejected énstanter for 
‘‘rough lines” or ‘‘not black 
enough,” without even the courtesy 
of ‘‘admitted for examination only.” 
But all this is merely preliminary. 
When the drawing and the papers 
are found to be technically en regle, 
the real ordeal begins. 

It would hardly be supposed that 
all possible subjects of human in- 
vention could be brought into a clas- 
sification. But this the Patent Of- 
fice has managed to do. Its latest an- 








Bell telephone patent was discovered to be 
far-reaching enough to dominate any method 
of and apparatus for electrically transmitting 
articulate speech. But then the making of 
such claims is an art, and knowledge of it 
measures the ability of the attorney who pre- 
pares the specification. A } 

Jones’s papers reach the Patent Office, with 
the indispensable accompaniment of a fee of 
fifteen dollars; for Uncle Sam does not make 
examinations for nothing. On the contrary, 
for such services he exacts from the inventors 
yearly about a quarter of a million dollars, 
and he has heaped up in the Treasury a clear 
profit of nearly four millions. 

Thousands of people who have never seen 
a patent are familiar with that imposing gran- 
ite structure which occupies the whole block 
surrounded by F, G, Seventh, and Ninth 
streets, in the city of Washington,and which 
is called the Patent Office, although the In- 
terior Department is lodged there. Before 
the National Museuin was, this was the Mecca 
of the vagrant bridal couple, who wandered 
hand in hand in the marble halls, viewing the 
Declaration of Independence and Washing- 
ton’s trousers through the roseate nimbus of 
the honey-moon. But these immortal relics 
are gone now, and the bridal couples no long- 
er dally there. There is not much romance 
about models of car-couplers and bee-hives 
and revolvers, the doubtful frescoes are rath- 
er gloomy, and there is a brisk business-like 
air about the place which forbids lingering, 
and renders far more attractive the shady 
and quiet alcoves of the Museum or the 
Smithsonian. On each floor there is a broad 
haii running around the great quadrangular 
building, from which rooms open, some giv- 
ing on an interior court, others on the streets. 
One meets a queer throng if those corridors— 
officials of all grades; attorneys rushing from 
room to room, or rapidly writing at desks in 
the little lairs provided for them, or vehement- 


alysis produced 188 classes and 4000 
sub-classes. For example, the philos- 
opher’s stone, if found, would be assigned to 
division 3, class 48, sub-class 57, entitled ‘* Spe- 
cial Apparatus for treating Ores and Metals 
not otherwise specified” ; the telegraph to Mars 
would belong in division 16, class 178, sub- 
class 45, known as ‘‘ Circuits and Systems”; 
while Mr. Jones’s chair finds its way to divi- 
sion 8, class 155, and there remains alone in 
its glory; for the 28 sub-classes now devoted 
to all sorts and varieties of chair, under our 
assumption that Jones’s is the first and ori- 
ginal chair, have not as yet, of course, come 
into existence. 

Now follows a period of delay, varying 
from a week to six months, during which 
Jones’s package of documents, enclosed in a 
blue ‘‘ jacket” envelope inscribed with their 
pedigree, and known as an ‘‘application,” 
slowly makes its way toward the front of a 
long line of similar packages arranged in or- 
der of receipt on the desk of an examiner. 
There is a tread-mill endlessness about this 


work. It is very like baling out a leaky 
boat. Sometimes the new applications accu- 


mulate more rapidly than the old ones can 
be disposed of, and then the line lengthens 
and the delay increases. There are about 
190 of these endless files of application pack- 
ages on the desks of as many examiners in 
the various examining departments of the 
Patent Office. 

In making the examination precedence is 
given to inventions which the head of some 
department of the government deems of es- 
pecial importance to the public service, 
those remanded by appellate tribunals for 
further proceeding, applications for exten- 
sions, for reissue, and those relating to de- 
vices already patented abroad and to designs, 
in the order named. After these, new appli- 
cations are taken up in order of filing—a rule 
which is rigidly enforced, although it seems 
impossible to make the average Congress- 
man understand that his ‘‘influence” is of 


no avail whatever against it. The reason for 
inflexibility is found in the fact that the num- 
ber of applications yearly filed is now about 
43,000, and that the amount of detail work 
caused is so enormous that it simply must be 
dealt with in a regular and orderly manner. 

Meanwhile the examiner, having reached 
Jones’s application, studies the specification 
to find out what the invention is, and wheth- 
er Jones has properly described it. Perhaps 
he may find that Jones’s claims are legally 
bad in form, which he certainly would do if 
Jones should say, ‘‘I claim the use of a seat 
above the ground,” or ‘‘a seat supporting 
persons above the floor’; for neither Jones 
nor any one else can patent the use or func- 
tion of a device, but only the thing itself. If 
the examiner is something of a purist in his 
particular line, he may criticise Jones's gram- 
mar or rhetoric, or heap up objections of a 
metaphysical character evolved from his in- 
ner consciousness; and hence especially ex- 
asperating to Jones’s attorney, who usually 
cannot understand them, but nevertheless is 
expected to do so by Jones. 

Having satisfied himself as to formal mat- 
ters, the examiner now considers the appli- 
cation on its merits. Or, in other words, he 
goes on a still hunt through the files of prior 
patents, both American and joreign, and 
through all printed publications accessible in 
the Patent Office Library, to find out whether 
Jones’s chair has ever before been described 
or patented. No matter where a printed 
publication may have appeared, nor in what 
language it is written; no matter what coun- 
try issued the prior patent; no matter wheth- 
er Jones ever heard of the publication or 
patent or not—if Jones’s invention is there set 
forth, the examiner pounces upon it like a 
hawk, and (in Jones’s opinion) with *‘ ghoul- 
ish glee” rejects Jones’s application. For 
obviously the device, however original it 
may be with Jones himself, is thus proved 
not to be new. If the discovery of nothing 
but the exact thing in some prior patent or 
publication always preceded a rejection, the 
work of the examiner would be as simple 
as it is in cases where (as in the oft-recur- 
ring perpetual motion, or the interrupted 
current telephone, or the motor of the 
Keely type) he merely denies that the thing 
will work, and rejects for want of utility, 
leaving the applicant to supply proof of op- 
erativeness, which, of course, being impos- 
sible, is never done. But in a great ma- 
jority of unfavorable examinations the ex- 
aminer bases his rejection on the prior state 
of the art. Thus he may say to Jones that 
people had seated themselves on rocks or 
bowlders from time immemorial, and that cer- 
tainly such rocks were seats elevated above 
the ground, and he may refer Jones to a de- 
scription, for instance, of the famous corona- 
tion stone in Westminster Abbey, where the 
English monarchs have seated themselves 
pending the crowning operation. Of course 
the more complex the invention, the wider 
the range of investigation through the art, 
with the object of showing, on the part of 
the examiner, how much has been done be- 
fore and how very small is the actual advance 
made by the applicant, and that therefore 
his claims must be limited to express just 
what he has accomplished over and above 
the prior work of others, and nothing more. 

These objections, being reduced to writing, 
are sent to the applicant, and the case stands 
technically rejected. Perhaps‘ten per cent. 
of all the patents granted pass the ordeal at 
once without objection. But the vast ma- 
jority of applications meet opposition of 
some sort. ‘The applicant now has ample 
time (two years if he chooses) to consider the 
reasons given for the rejection, and to submit 
argument in reply, or to amend his applica- 
tion. Jones, for example, might erase his 
broad claim, because too broad, and substi- 
tute one for ‘the combination of a seat and 
two or more standards supporting the same 
above the ground,” which is clearly not de- 
scriptive of a stone. The examiner now re- 
considers the matter, and if he is satisfied 
with the applicant’s answer or amendment, he 
‘*sends the case to issue.” If not, he may 
interpose other objections, so that sometimes 
the discussion between the examiner and 
the applicant’s attorney may extend over 
years, and dozens of communications pass 
to and fro before either an allowance or final 
rejection occurs. The examiner in Jones's 
case would probably insist that there was no 
invention in substituting two, or any num- 
ber, of standards for the body of the stone. 
Then Jones would proceed to discover new 
advantages for his chair legs, which until 
then he had never dreamed of, and ask for 
further consideration. But in the end he 
might find the examiner obdurate, and be 
curtly informed that “the application is 
finally rejected for want of invention.” 

Then Jones calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness the injustice that has been done him, 
chastens his wrath by the payment of ten 
dollars into the United States ‘Treasury, and 
hopefully appeals to the Board of Examin- 
ers in Chief, three officials of judicial dignity 
and great patience, who will appoint a time 
to listen to all Jones has to say as to why the 
exaininer erred. If they reverse the exam- 
iner’s decision, Jones gets his patent. If 
they do not, Jones shakes the dust of that 
tribunal from his feet, pays out twenty dol- 
lars more, and continues his pursuit of justice 
into the purer atmosphere supposed to sur- 
round the highest authority in the office, the 
Commissioner of Patents in person. Here 
he again argues the matter, and either gets 
his patent, or is permitted to take an appeal 
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to the Circuit Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, where now he must meet active op- 
position from the Patent Office. If he is suce- 
cessful, a mandate from the court compels 
the issue of his patent. If not, he may soar 
still higher, even to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But after that his sole re- 
course is the newspapers. 

About three-fifths of all the applications 
filed become patents; the rest, rejected, re- 
main ever after a memorial to blighted 
hopes and disappointed ambition, and to the 
needless enrichment of the public. As soon 
as an application is allowed, the claimant is 
notified to pay a final fee of twenty dollars 
within six months, under pain of forfeiture, 
and shortly after he makes this payment he 
receives the patent itself. 

A United States patent can hardly be called 
an imposing-looking document. Fashion in 
patents changes as in other things, and the 
present mode favors much simplicity. Even 
in Great Britain, where ‘‘ Victoria Dei gratia,” 
etc., used to present the fortunate patentee 
with a mammoth parchment, having append- 
ed to it the great seal of England impressed 
on about a pound of wax, and the whole en- 
closed in a neat box bearing the royal arms 
in gilt, a simple printed sheet of paper of 
modest dimensions and a stamped paper seal 
now suffice. We are a little more artistic, 
for we provide parchment paper, and a steel 
engraving of the Patent Office, and a large 
red seal, and plenty of blue fastening ribbon, 
and the signatures of an Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior and of the Commissioner of 
Patents, which alone have a market value as 
autographs of distinguished persons. And in 
the patent, the United States of America, af- 
ter politely saluting the reader, informs him 
that Jones having made a new and useful 
improvement in chairs, and being justly en- 
titled to a patent under the law, there is 
granted to the said Jones for the term of 
seventeen years from a day certain, ‘‘ the 
exclusive right to make, use, and vend said 
invention throughout the United States and 
the Territories thereof.” An abstract of 
Jones’s claims, with those of 499 others, ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Official Ga- 
zette, which the Patent Office publishes every 
week, and that ends official concern with 
Jones's invention. He is now tree to make 
out of it all that an intelligent public will let 


him. But nobody guarantees anything to 
Jones. The government, which has taken 


his money for examining into the novelty of 
his invention, does not underwrite his title to 
his patent, nor even affirm the novelty of his 
‘alleged new and useful improvement,” as 
with wary intelligence it calls it. 

At some future time, when the general law 
which probably underlies the simultaneous 
making of apparently fortuitous discoveries 
shall have been recognized, we shall perhaps 
understand better than we now do why it is 
that no important invention has ever been 
made but that several different persons, each 
in entire good faith, have claimed its sole 
origination. Galton likens simultaneous in- 
vention to the ripening of apples on a tree, a 
number of which, by the merest accident, 
happen to fall at the same time. There can 
be little doubt that a new idea is a product 
of the times as well as of the individual; and 
that a given number of persons naturally dis- 
posed to invention, placed in environments 
which direct their thoughts in like channels, 
the chances of their independently yet si- 
multaneously inaking similar conceptions are 
greatly multiplied. In the Patent Office, for 
two or more inventors to be found claiming 
the same device is of almost daily occurrence. 
This is called an ‘‘ interference,” and results 
in a singular sort of litigation which involves 
three parties, namely, the two rival claim- 
ants and the people. The former are made 
to embark in the controversy whether they 
want to or not, under penalty of forfeiting 
the right to prove any earlier date of inven- 
tion than that of the filing of his application 
by the party who fails to proceed. These 
contests are unexampled in bitterness. Ev- 
ery inventor instinctively imagines, on gen- 
eral principles, that the rest of mankind is 
only waiting a favorable opportunity to steal 
his invention from him; and when another 
actual claimant does appear, his vigorous 
opinions concerning his rival find no parallel 
on earth, except in those of his rival concern 
inghim. Then follows the curious spectacle 
of an effort to establish possibly a point of 
abstract metaphysics through the medium of 
a code of rigidly technical rules, under the 
antagonistic influences of violently volcanic 
emotions. The result which is supposed to 
determine the period of earliest exercise of 
inventive faculty by one party or the other is 
rather uncertain. But.an appeal to the Com- 
missioner decides the matter finally, and se- 
cures the patent to the victor. 

There is no public institution anywhere in 
existence which is in such close and such pe- 
culiar touch with the people as is our Patent 
Office. It is a wonderful school of human 
nature. Here genius soars to its highest, 
and cupidity descends to its lowest level. 
Here come as applicants the scientist of con- 
summate skill and knowledge, and the bla- 
tant and ignorant charlatan; the struggling 
inventor, who perhaps has mortgaged his last 
earthly pessession to pay the government 
tax, and the rich and powerful trust or cor- 
poration which waxes fat off of the fruit of 
hundreds of brains such as his. Nowhere 
better than in the records of the Patent Of- 
fice can the life of the inventor as an odd 
species of humanity be studied, for nowhere 
are all the queer phases of his nature more 
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plainly revealed. The law allows any one to practise before 
the office, and so it often happens that a correspondence be- 
tween the officials and an inventor in person results in many 
a singular missive. A collection of these epistles which the 
present chief clerk of the Patent Office has made for his own 
amusement is a mine of humor, not unmixed with pathos. 
One cannot help noticing in how many of them the half- 
formed notion of a paternal government is mingled with the 
idea of popular sovereignty. 

A ‘‘Strait-out Democrat,” for example, evidently thinks 
that he is conferring a favor when he informs ‘‘ Grover 
Cleveland the fouther of houer country Dear Sir and Pre- 
sident of the United States” that he has invented a ‘‘ new 
frate car-coupler,” in which the President may have a half 
interest if he will ‘‘Put it threw the Patent Office.” An- 
other correspondent sends to the White House a few friend- 
ly lines, ‘“‘hoping to find you well,” and all in the cause of 
friendship suggests that the President shall forthwith for- 
ward him a patent for a liniment, which he is sure the Presi- 
dent will be glad to learn has been tried on the inventor and 
his wife and his daughter ‘‘ for nineteen yeares.” Occasionally 
one meets with a pitiful story addressed to ‘‘his High Hon- 
or,” begging for a patent because the writer ‘‘is gitting old 
and wants to give the children a start in the world somehow.” 

Quite different in tone are the letters addressed to the 
Commissioner of Patents. No pathetic appeals are made to 
him. His correspondents tell him what they want, and 
give him to understand that they want it right off--as one 
says, ‘‘ without fuling about it either.” One individual 
makes a modest demand for $100,000, because, he avers, 
the government has offered that sum as a reward for a 
‘* perpetual moshen,” which he tells the Commissioner he 
has discovered. Another will be contented with #3000 in 
remuneration for ‘‘an inch squair block,” whatever that 
may be. Another insists that the Commissioner has in his 
immediate control a large collection of second-hand army 
saddles, one of which he wishes sent to him immediately. 
Another informs that functionary that he bought a safe 
which was patented in 1848, and cannot find the key, and 
will the Commissioner kindly send him a duplicate key? 

Proposals that the Commissioner shall act as attorney for 
individuals beforé himself, or shall make a reduction in 
the government fees because one person proposes to take 
out several patents, are not at all uncommon. Letters 
warning the Patent Office against granting patents to rival 
claimants are in every mail, and the reasons usually given 
are variegated in the extreme. The most original one encoun- 
tered is that he (the rival) ‘‘ got mad at me and tried to cheat 
me out of it because he done the whitling.” As for odd 
things for which a patent is demanded, their name is legion. 
One man wants to know whether his name has been pat- 
ented, and if not, he would like to patent it himself. An- 
other desires to patent the name of ‘‘South Dakota if it 
would not cost too much.” And still another wishes to be 
informed if he can get a patent for a ‘‘ smell,” with a general 
description of ‘‘an exhibition of odors or scents in an en- 
closed space.”” Perhaps for genuine humor the following ‘is 
unique in its way: ‘‘I am here as an exile, far from home,” 
says the writer, whose numerous inquiries have been an- 
swered, as usual, by sending hima printed copy of the Patent 
Office rules, ‘‘and without money. For though I own a 


farm of 22 acres, I had to fly like the lark from the field of 
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wheat for fear of my life from a frantic scolding wife. So, 
I have a great many ideas in fire-escapes for buildings. 
But money makes the mare go, which leaves my mare to 
toter fall and die it is said and it is true that there is manny 
a Socratus in the hands of a plow and manny a Uleses herding 
sheep.” The connection between the invention of a fire- 
escape and the uncomfortable behavior of this gentleman’s 
better half may be inferred, but what is ‘‘a Socratus in the 
hands of a plow?” 

Here is the Chinese question in an entirely new aspect, 
and it is needless to state that the letter comes from the 
Golden State: ‘‘Mr. Commissioner of Patents herewith 
please find my application to stop leaks in garden hose. 
My improvement consists in the simple wrapping of a piece 
of cotton batting around the hose. I stole the idea from 
a —— Chinaman, but it stops leaks around the hose. The 
Adjutant-General of the United States will inform you that 
I am all right. That is I am intelligent and honest.” 
Whether the Chinaman would agree in this last personal 
estimate is perhaps open to conjecture. 

Even the Patent Office itself, stern and mechanical and 
monotonous as its work is,is not free from an occasional 
vagary. Hidden in its reports, for example, is the patent 
for the illuminated cat (No. 305,102, September 16, 1884), a 
figure of the animal ‘‘coated with luminous paint so as to 
shine in the dark,” and ‘‘ perfumed so as to be obnoxious to 
rats, mice, etc.”; and for the pistol which splits open length- 
wise, and of which the two parts, hinged together, become a 
bootjack (No. 329,576, November 3, 1885); and for the anti- 
snorer (No. 132,500, October 22, 1872), ‘‘an arch of some 
hard material secured upon the back between the shoulders,” 
and constructed on the theory that if a person is prevented 
from lying on his back he can no longer snore; and for 
the automatic roost (No. 104,832, June 28, 1870), which, 
when the fowls retire, operates by their weight to close the 
doors of the bee-hive, and so keep out the night-prowling 
bee-moth. 

The great mass of patented inventions, however, have 
very little of what might be termed human interest about 
them. The layman may pore over the Official Gazette for 
weeks, and among the thousands of new contrivances there 
illustrated he may never see one which will appeal to his 
imagination. The really great inventions, startling in their 
novelty and ingenuity, are exceedingly few and far between. 
The majority of all patented devices are minor improve- 
ments on machines or processes, suggested by daily use of 
them, or by the ever-recurring new demands of fashion and 
the market. A new product calls for new and improved 
machines for its manufacture. A new machine stimulates 
invention in improving its efficiency, reducing its parts, and 
cheapening its cost. A new process suggests possibilities of 
reaching the result by other and simpler steps. A new com- 
pound leads to trials with different and less expensive in- 
gredients in order to obtain like qualities. And the character 
of the patents is also governed by the divergent motives 
which lead people to seek them. One man will patent his 
invention merely to establish a record of priority, and to 
secure his own fame. Another, on the contrary, will have 
in immediate view the sale of his patent for cash or royalty. 
Another, pursuing some defined line of original investiga- 
tion, will endeavor to obtain patents at every step, to prevent 
his becoming distanced by rivals in the race. Another looks 


upon his patents merely as checks upon his business com- 
petitors, securing to him an undivided field. Another, re- 
gardless of whether his patent is good, bad, or indifferent, 
wants ft as a “scare” to prevent imitation until he can 
get a new device upon the market. Another, with a less 
commendable motive, files his application in the hope of 
blocking the advance of some one else, and so bringing 
about an interference, and the possible purchase of his pre- 
tensions by his adversary as a cheaper alternative to a con- 
test. 

It is only when we recall the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of all our industries are based upon patents that we 
begin to realize how intimately they are interwoven with the 
industrial and commercial life of the nation. The sewing- 
machine and the reaper and mower, the locomotive and the 
steam-engine, the systems of electric lighting, telegraphing, 
telephoning, and electric transmission of power, with their 
countless forms of apparatus, the printing-press and the mod- 
ern newspaper, the myriad processes and devices for the pro- 
duction and working of metals, the vehicles in which we 
ride, the lights we burn, the food we eat, the clothes we 
wear—everything excepting only the air we breathe, and 
even that, too, indirectly through the countless ventilating 
devices—rest upon and in some degree are tributary to pat- 
ents. And in proportion to the multiplication of these, so 
do the labors of the Patent Office increase. It is only a few 
years since the subject of electricity and its applications 
was relegated to a sub-class in the department of philo- 
sophical instruments; it now exhausts the energies of two 
great divisions of the office. 

Of the vast army of inventions which quietly fall into 
their appointed places in the industries of the country the 
public hears but little. It simply gets better or cheaper 
goods as a consequence of them, and only as time rolls on 
does their gradual accretion make it plain that a material 
advance in some art has been made. It is the loudly trump- 
eted contrivance ‘“ boomed” by the promoter’s skill in the 
newspapers and wherever men do congregate which we— 
and, alas, our pockets—know most about. 

The labor of the Patent Office is hard drudgery, performed 
without the aid of even fairly adequate facilities. From 
the Commissioner who presides over its affairs downward 
through all grades, its employés are overtaxed and under- 
paid, nor is there even the stimulus of personal fame to be 
achieved for brilliant or long and faithful service. Nothing 
goes on but the incessant grinding of the mill, of which the 
official is but a part of the mechanism,and the grist of which 
in the year just closed (larger than ever before) was over 
26,000 patents. Time shows no diminution in the influx of 
new ideas coming here, and the Nutmeg State, true to her 
traditions, still maintains the lead, as she has done for years. 

Our patent system has now been in force for a century. 
It has proved a most potent factor in the development of 
the new continent. Next to the inventors themselves, we 
owe to it more than to all else our unexampled progress as a 
people in every art and every industry. It has afforded a 
stimulus to discovery powerful beyond all original concep- 
tion. The Yankee inventor is typical, and his work has 
long since been recognized as outstripping praise. But 
among all his inventions he has never contrived anything 
half so ingenious as he did when he invented the system 
whereby he makes himself invent. 
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.- across the ocean. 


"Edward J. Reed, M.P., late Chief 
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THE ITALIAN NAVY. 


In a past period the prime factor put to the 
front, expressing the naval supremacy of a state, 
was ‘‘number of guns.” Guns can never lose their 
potentiality, but it is rather the quality of guns 
than their quantity which the navy expert of to- 
day considers. Tonnage is the main question, and 
then comes the subdivisions of such tonnage, 
whether the vessels be of wood or steel, of light 
or heavy draught. Tons then represent guns, the 
latter depending on the former. Efficiency of guns, 
adaptability for particular exigencies, are everlast- 
ing topics which will never be exactly established. 

The chances of the aggressive action of any 
European state as far as the United States is con- 
cerned are remote; it is, however, obvious that any 
serious attack made could only be carried on by : 
foreign navy. The subject for consideration is 
not one of probabilities, but rather of possibilities. 
Such destructive forces as might be employed by a 
naval enemy would be exploited by means of war 
ships of the first, second, and perhaps third class, 
armed with heavy guns. Our own leading army 
and navy authorities have told us over and over 
again that an enemy’s fleet, stationed four or five 
miles distant from Sandy Hook, could destroy 
property in New York worth hundreds of millions. 
The opportunity to inflict injury on us by means 
of guns having long ranges might occur but once. 
It is questionable whether it could be repeated, but 
it is depressing to even fancy that such a thing is 
practicable. 

The defence would be simply a question of guns 
mounted on the land, for we have not ships enough 
to hold at bay a foreign fleet. The matter of our 
placing guns in position to resist a naval attack is 
not, however, quite so simple as it seems. Al- 
though the efficiency of a gun on the land may be 
ten times greater than that of one on a mobile base 
such as a ship, the United States still labors under 
disadvantages. We have not got the heavy guns. 
We could not build them in sufficient number un- 
der atwelvemonth; and when 
a year is stated as the limit 
of time necessary for the con- 
struction of a heavy piece of 
ordnance, our ingenuity and 
mechanical abilities may be 
vaunted beyond their capa- 
city of execution. 

What, then, is the Italian 
navy, and how is it com- 
posed? It has astotal to-day 
of probably 265 vessels. In 
1890 there were 252 vessels in 
commission, and during last 
year 17 others, of which 3 
were iron-clads, were being 
built, one of them nearly fin- 
ished. Of this fleet, 12 are 
first-class, 13 second - class, 
and 19 third-class war ships. 
Their tonnage altogether was 
196,286 tons. Their guns, in- 
cluding the iron-clad recent- 
ly launched, numbered 338. 
The remainder of the fleet is 
made up of transports, vessels 
for local defence, such as la- 
goon gun-boats, torpedo ves- 
sels, steam torpedo barges, 
etc. It would be, then, the 
war ships of the first, second, 
and third class only which, if 
Italy should choose to make 
an attack, would be sent 
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Sir Edward J. Reed pre- 
sents the details of that fine 
vessel the Duilio. Her dis- 
placement is 11,140 tons; 
horse-power, 7700; greatest 
thickness of armor, 22 inch- 
es; and the heaviest of her 
four guns are of 101 tons 
2ach. The Dandolo is, as to 
tonnage, a sister ship, with 
the same horse-power, with 
a slightly deeper draught. 
The new ships building are 
one of 13,000 tons, the oth- 
ers of 11,000 tons. The 
Italia, the largest ship in 
service, is of 13,900 tons, 
with 18,000 horse - power, 
and a speed of 18 knots. 
Her guns are of the heavi- 
est. There are four other 
ships running over 13,000 
tons, and each is presented 
as having a speed of 18 
knots, derived from an in- 
dicated horse-power of 19,- 
500. Most of these vessels 
have armor of 22 inches, 
and turrets 19 inches thick. 
Of the smaller ships, the 
Amerigo Vespucci repre- 
sents the best type of the 
second class. Her displace- 
ment-in metric tons is 2533, 
her horse-power 3696, and 
she has a speed of 15 knots. 
There can be little question 
that the Duilio and Dan- 
dolo, of the central citadel 
type, are among the most 
powerful ships in the world, 
with a destructive energy 
which can hardly be measured. The Italian navy 
has a total of 40,000 men, though in case of war, 
with the reserve, her total would include close to 
63,000 men. For expenses, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, Italy spent on her navy, in 1890, 121,465, - 
219 lire. To meet this heavy outlay, Italy has a 
debt of 451,000,000 pounds sterling. 

Providing the expectations of our capable Sec- 
retary of the Navy are fulfilled, some time in 
1893 we may have a 27,122 tonnage of first-class 
vessels, and of second-class vessels a tonnage of 
19,463, or a total of 46,585. Suppose two navies 
be constructed, a possible 46,585, with a pretty 
nearly certain navy tonnage in first, second, and 
third class vessels of 196,286? The Italian navy 
has actually more than four tons to one of ours, 
and our own navy is only in the far future, and 
therefore, useless as a comparison. 


A SUNDAY AT VERSAILLES. 


TuHat good Americans when they die go to 
Paris is considered to be so faithful an expression 
of our devotion to that city that it has been pro- 
moted almost to the rank of a proverb; but if it 
were true in fact, it is doubtful whether the best 
of Americans who made the unsubstantial plea- 
sure trip in the summer months would gain a 
very great advantage over the wicked Americans 
who go—well, who do not go to Paris, at all 
events. For Paris in August is hot, portentously 
hot. The broad bright streets and interminable 
ranges of white buildings burn blindingly under 
the noon-day sun, and though the walls seem to 
fling back the rays of heat until they strike the 
perspiring pedestrian with wellnigh the force of a 
physical blow, they yet absorb sufficient caloric 
to render the nights long-drawn periods of stifling 
penance. Sight-seeing under these conditions be- 
comes a labor, and we were congratulating dur- 
selves, as we loafed in the moderately cool dark- 
ness of our sitting-room one Sunday afternoon, 
that there was really nothing that we ought to 
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do. The restless stamping of the wretched 
cab horses roasting on the street outside; the 
rattle and jingle of their harness as they 
strove to repel the swarming hosts of perti- 
nacious flies; the tinkling of the coco-sellers’ 
bells; the disheartened chirrup of the spar- 
rows, those usually irrepressible gamins of 
the bird world; and the warm tarry smell 
that floated in between the slanted slats of 
the Venetian-blinds from the melting, blister- 
ing asphalt—all combined to assure us that 
our laziness was merely a justifiable self-pro- 
tection against asphyxia and sunstroke. 

Suddenly the bearer of the camera, a des- 
perate ‘‘shot” hunter, whom no degree of cen- 
tigrade can daunt, broke the silence, undis- 
turbed till then save by an occasional gasp, 
or by the musical clink of ice against the 
sides of tumblers. He had been indolently 
scanning the advertisements of a morning 
paper, and when he threw it into a corner 
and sprang to his feet, we groaned in antici- 
pation, for we knew that he had found some 
painful pleasure that we were missing at our 
ease. 

“Say, you people,” he shouted—positively 
shouted—‘‘ wake up and come on, or we shall 
be too late!” 

‘Too late for what?” drawled one of us. 

‘*For Versailles.” 

‘* Hang Versailles! We've done it. We've 
tramped through all those courts and galler- 
ies, and seen all those pictures and portraits, 
and I don’t want to have Louis Quatorze or 
Marie Antoinette mentioned to me again in 
ten years.” 

‘©Yes; but you haven’t seen the fountains 
play. What are you going to feel like when 
you are asked far away in the West what you 
thought of the water-works which the people 
of Paris turn on for your benefit, free of 
charge, once a month, at a cost of ten thou- 
sand francs to themselves, aud when you are 
forced to confess that you wouldn’t go and 
see them? There’s two thousand dollars’ 
worth of water being spurted into the air 
over there, and you’ve got to come and wit- 
ness the performance.” 

Of course we had to go; the bearer of the 
camera is not to be gainsaid when he has 
ouce made up his mind, and truly there was 
a pleasant suggestion of freshness about foun- 
tains that day. We needed those imaginings 
of flashing waters to support us during the 
forty minutes’ railway journey from the Gave 
Montparnasse on the Rive Gauche. We 
ought to have started long before to avoid 
the thronging crowds that filled the station 
and the trains, but our tyrant declared that 
this was the chance he sought for securing 
some photographs of typical Parisians, and 
from that point of view our weakly abandon- 
ment of our desire to drive was justified. 
There were sixteen people in our carriage, 
and all,undoubted types. 

The Petites Eaux were already playing 
vigorously when we arrived, and the frogs 
and tortoises on the red marble steps of the 
Bassin de Latone were bombarding the white 
marble goddess with liquid shafts as we 
made our way—past an orange-tree that was 
young when Francois Premier was king, near- 
y five centuries ago —to the great Bassin 
de Neptune; for we had decided to wait there 
for the Grandes Eaux, instead of thrusting 
with the rabble from sight to sight. Dur- 
ing the pause ‘‘the guardian of the guide- 
book ” insisted upon giving us all the infor- 
mation she could find. How the palace and 
grounds cost $200,000,000; how an aqueduct 
to supply the fountains was to have been 
made to Maintenon, 31 miles away, but was 
abandoned because so many soldiers died at 
the unwholesome work; how the water is 
now obtained from Marly, some eight miles 
to the north, where it is pumped up 500 feet, 
from the Seine below, at the rate of 38,550 
cubic feet an hour; how— _ But here, happi- 
ly, the fountains began. Up, up into the air 
soared the snowy columns of rushing water, 
until the topmost foam feathers were dancing 
and glancing against the blue background 
of the summer sky, 75 feet above the many- 
colored flower bed of spectators. For twen- 
ty minutes we gazed and wonderéd, too ab- 
sorbed by the dazzling beauty and radiance 
of the scene to attempt to exchange opinions 
above the roar and splash of the countless 
water jets, and then, slowly, as they had 
bourgeoned from the level surface, they with- 
ered away, and nothing but the tumbling 
ripples and last twinkling drops’remained to 
speak of the glory that had been. As we 
drove back in the twilight after dinner we 
passed a vote of thanks to the ‘‘ bearer of 
the snap-shot camera,” and agreed that the 
discomforts gf the heat and burden of the 
day had been repaid a thousandfold. 

Macoim BELL. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF COMMERCE 
ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


THE traffic on the Great Lakes for 1890 
was large and profitable to the carriers. As 
compared with 1889, it showed fully as great 
an average volume with no very remarkable 
variations. The principal articles in which 
there was an increase of considerable amount 
over 1889 were flour, barley, feed, lumber, 
laths, lard, and lead. The principal articles 
showing a decrease were wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, shingles, seed, and wool. Taking all 
grain together, there was a decrease of 1,305, - 
662 bushels; but adding flour in the shape 
of wheat, there was an increase of 670,652 
bushels. In both 1889 and 1890 the total of 
all grain, including flour reduced to wheat, 
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was almost 120,000,000 bushels. The 118,- 
958,102 bushels carried by lake in 1890, if 
put into railroad cars, each holding 600 
bushels, would have filled 198,263 cars av- 
eraging about forty feet in extreme length. 
If they were coupled together they would 
make a train 1502 miles long, or an un- 
broken string of cars extending from New 
York to nearly 500 miles west of Chicago. 
It would have taken 1081 propellers like the 
‘olgate Hoyt, the America, or the Emily P. 
Weed to carry this quantity of grain, provided 
each of them took 110,000 bushels for a load. 
The grain would have loaded 14,870 canal- 
boats holding 8000 bushels each. It was 
moved for the most part to Buffalo from 
Chicago, West Superior, Duluth, and Mil- 
waukee. 

Aside from grain, 8,500,000 tons of iron 
ore were brought from the Lake Superior 
mines to ports upon Lake Erie in 1890. This 
was an increase of 3,500,000 tons over 1888, 
and of 3,800,000 tons over 1887. 

In both 1889 and 1890 about 3,500,000 tons 
of coal were shipped from the seven ports 
on Lake Erie as the return cargo to the upper 
lakes. The seven ports can handle 75,000 
tons daily along their sixteen miles of docks. 
The latest appliances have made it possible 
both to load and to unload in about one-tenth 
of the time formerly required by hand. While 
grain, iron, and coal are the largest items in 
the carrying trade of the Great Lakes, yet 
there is a present tendency to carry miscel- 
laneous freight that has formerly been trans- 
ported by the railroads. 

This immense traffic by water has been 
made possible by the building of vessels of 
a larger size than has hitherto been attempt- 
ed upon the Great Lakes. The average ton- 
nage of vessels built for the carrying trade 
did not reach more than 1000 tons until with- 
in the last ten years. About that distance 
back a large number of vessels for the carry- 
ing of grain, coal, and iron were built after 
the manner used to some extent on the Erie 
Canal. In fact, they were merely enlarge- 
ments of the steam canal-boat and its con- 
sort—the engine being placed in the forward 
boat and the consort depending upon the 
engine of that boat for its motive power. 
While such a method as this was an im- 
provement upon the old style of propellers, 
and even upon the large sizes of sailing craft, 
yet it was found that the margin of .profit 
was too small. The gain or loss of a single 
round trip often made the difference between 
paying a dividend or not paying it. So the 
development of the immense freight carriers 
that have been built within the last three or 
four years came about through the natural 
demand of capitalists for a fair return upon 
their investments. 

On the lakes the shallow harbors and river 
passages, the sudden storms, the necessity of 
frequently transferring cargo, and many 
other inland features have placed the navi- 
gators on quite a different footing from all 
others. Lacking the length of time necessary 
to invest the lakes with romance such as is 
enjoyed by the shores and harbors of the 
Mediterranean, the Sault Canal, a passage of 
little account half a dozen years ago, has al- 
ready outstripped the famed Suez Canal in 
its traffic, and the vessels passing through it 
are now equal in size to any of the ocean 
craft except those of the first class. An ex- 
pert in steam-ships came from Liverpool last 
summer to make a tour of the great lakes. 
He expressed his surprise at the excellence 
of the lake-built vessels, and he declared that 
they would compare well with the steamers 
built on the Clyde, and that in some respects 
they were superior. 

About 1883 the building of iron ships was 
begun on the upper lakes, but within the 
past three years the use of light steel has 
taken its place. The number of iron and steel 
vessels built in 1887 was 31; in 1888, 60; in 


1889, 59; in 1890 (estimated), 50. The value 
of the vessels built has risen from $4,000,000 
in 1887 to $8,500,000 in 1890. While the 
number of vessels built in 1890 was not as 
great as it was in 1889, yet the difference in 
the carrying capacity, or the gross tonnage, 
was remarkable. The gross tonnage of the 
vessels built in 1887 was only 66,000; in 1888 
and 1889 it was a trifle over 100,000; but in 
1890 it amounted to almost 150.000. Cleve- 
Jand leads all other ports on the lakes for the 
number and tonnage of vessels built. Taken 
by customs districts, the tonnage.of the lead- 
ing ports on the lakes is as follows: Cleve- 
land, 205,855; . Buffalo, 153,027; Detroit, 
137,359; Huron, 136,026; Milwaukee, 96,854; 
Chicago, 71,964. 

The latest figures show that the average 
vessel of the new tonnage on the Great Lakes 
is far in excess of the average vessel of the 
new tonnage built along the American sea- 
coasts. The ship-builders upon the lakes are 
taking great pride in the new vessels that are 
baing produced every year at more than a 
dozen ship-yards. Until the year 1890 there 
seemed to be no effort to change the standard 
model of building vessels upon the lakes. 
The first steamers used for carrying freight 
upon the lakes had rather broad and blunt 
bows, after the manner of canal-boats. Then 
the bow was lengthened, until some of the 
lake vessels have almost as graceful lines as 
any of the ocean craft. They were all built 
upon the principle that a heavy draught and 
a deep bow were required to fight the waves, 
after the manner of a salt-water steamer. 
But in 1889 a wholly different theory was 
advanced by Captain Alexander McDougall, 
that a vessel could ride the waves with less 
resistance than to cut them through with a 
deep and sharp bow. So Captain McDou- 
gall, a Scotchman from the Clyde, designed 
what is called the ‘‘ whale-back.” After 
the appearance of the first one, known as 
**101,” he formed the American Steel Barge 
Companyi became its general manager, and 
built seven more of the same model at Du- 
Juth, after which the plant was moved to 
West Superior, adjoining Duluth. The most 
celebrated vessel on the lakes is the Col- 
gate Hoyt, of which an illustration is given. 
This steamer has a length of 276 feet and 
a beam of 36 feet. While the vessel draws 
from 15 to 16 feet when loaded—about the 
same draught as the large vessels of the 
usual model—yet the depth of the Colgate 
Hoyt is only 22 feet, as against 25 to 30 for 
the other vessels. The registered tonnage is 
1008, but the carrying capacity is 2420 tons, 
or 84,100 bushels of grain. The engines 
are fore and aft compound; the diameters of 
the cylinders are 26 and 48 inches, and the 
stroke is 42 inches. Steam is furnished 
from two Scotch boilers, with a pressure 
of 130 pounds to the square inch. The Col- 
gate Hoyt made the best time on record on 
her trial trip from Duluth to Buffalo. The 
best day’s mileage made by this boat was 398. 
As many as 17 miles an hour have been made 
with a light load, and 13 miles an hour with 
a heavy load. The average speed with a 
moderate load is 14% miles an hour. 

In October, 1890, the Colgate Hoyt-came 
down the Detroit River in company with the 
Maruba and the Thomas W. Palmer, both of 
the latter being vessels of the standard mod- 
el. It was claimed at the time that the 
Palmer beat the Colgate Hoyt and the Ma- 
ruba. The explanations said to have been 
given by two of the captains show a pecu- 
liarity that is perhaps not confined to mari- 
ners upon the Great Lakes. 

Captain of the Maruba: ‘‘ Well, let me 
tell you the truth of the whole thing. The 
Hoyt wanted a brush, and I thought I'd give 
it to her. I didn’t want to beat her bad; 
just wanted to worry along close to her. I 
didn’t know the Puimer wanted a race. I 
would have given her one if her captain had 
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just asked for it. I never noticed him. If 
I had, I would have run him out of sight in 
six hours. I could do it without much trou- 
ble, too.” 

Reporter to captain of Colgate Hoyt: “What 
is the reason you didn’t beat the Palmer and 
Maruba? Can’t you make the run in less 
than nineteen hours ?” 

Captain of Colgate Hoyt: ‘Those fellows 
were racing by themselves. I didn’t know 
they were racing. If I had, I would have 
run both out of sight in four hours. J wasn’t 
in good racing shape either. Two of the 
firemen were sick, the engineer was sick, 
and we had a lot of dust, stones, and iron 
ore for fuel. If those fellows think that they 
can race, let them come on.” 

The ‘* whale-back” bas a bow shaped like 
the small end of a cigar, and the deck is 
arched, like the back of a turtle or a whale, 
almost from the water’s edge. There are 
no upper works, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, except a small turret at either end of 
the craft. The retreating cut-water makes 
the bow resemble that of a steamer on the 
Western rivers. ‘‘ Whale-backs” are built 
of various dimensions. The size of their 
engines is small in comparison with vessels 
that will carry as large loads. It is claimed 
that they can make better speed with a large 
load than vessels of any other model can at- 
tain. The most expensive of the ‘* whale- 
backs,” the Colgate Hoyt, cost about $140,000, 
or half the cost of the larger vessels built 
after the standard model, with deeply pene- 
trating bows. It is also claimed that vessels 
of the latter model cannot make money in 
competition with the ‘‘ whale-backs,” which 
are built with nothing in view but a maxi- 
mum carrying capacity at a minimum cost; 
and that the next season, with several more 
‘* whale-backs” in commission, will show the 
advantage of this model over all others. 

In Captain McDougall’s ship-yard at West 
Superior about 1000 men are constantly em- 
ployed in turning out a fleet of ‘‘ whale- 
backs,” and one of them is launched about 
every sixty days during the busy season. 
Seven vessels of this type are now under way. 
A branch of the yard has been established 
in Brooklyn, and two ‘‘ whale-backs” have 
already been launched at that place. They 
were known as the ‘‘201” and the ‘‘202,” 
and they had a capacity of 1800 tons each. 
Larger vessels of the same sort are to be built 
at the Brooklyn yard. They will be used in 
the coasting trade between New Bedford and 
Baltimore,carrying coal on the southern trip 
and miscellaneous freight on the northern 
trip. 

If the ‘‘whale-back” is to be the coming 
model of freight carrier, the fact will be dem- 
onstrated upon the Great Lakes within the 
next two years. The building of boats upon 
the lakes and the rates for carrying freight 
have both been based upon a draught of 15 
feet. The appropriation made by the United 
States government for the work in progress 
on the Sault Ste. Marie Canal will give a depth 
of 20 feet. This will make it necessary to 
deepen the channel through the flats of the 
St. Clair. It is known that parties are read 
to guarantee the building of ships that will 
carry 6000 tons if 18 feet of water is secured; 
and of 8000 to 10,000 tons if 20 feet of water 
is secured. Should vessels of the latter 
draught be built to reach Buffalo from Du- 
luth, and should the navigable 30 miles of the 
upper Hudson be deepened, as is proposed 
before Congress, the speedy enlargement of 
the Erie Canal will: follow. It will then 
be possible for lake steamers of the largest 
size to pass through to New York, or even to 
Europe. The battle between the ‘“ whale- 
backs” and the standard model of the freight- 
carrying vessel has evidently just commenced. 
It will be interesting to watch the progress 
of the contest, and to see which will be the 
winner. - 
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UNLEss SOMETHING UNFORESEEN happens 
in the mean time, when that Yale-Harvard 
race comes off at New London, it will be the 
most exciting of any we have seen in years. 
There appears to be no great difference in 
the two crews. Each has had considerable 
material to develop, and both have shown 
steady improvement. As I watched the Har- 
vard men on the river, I saw enough to con- 
vince me that Harvard boating is decidedly 
alive. To be sure, it was barge rowing, but 
there was a certain regularity to the ‘‘ beat” 
which pleased me greatly. 


CAPTAIN PERKINS WAS STROKING, and I 
confess I was pleasantly surprised in him. 
If his endurance proves equal to the demands 
of the position, he is unquestionably the man 
for the place. His work is made much easier 
by having a man like Kelton at seven than it 
would be if a weaker oar were trying to back 
him up. He gives a fairly good ‘‘ beat” to 
the stroke, and his form is a little above the 
average. How much of the drive he has in 
him I cannot say, for he has never been put 
to the test. It won’t take many weeks to set- 
tle this point, however. Kelton, in spite of 
the fact that he is rowing on the opposite 
side of the boat from where he worked last 
year, is doing extremely well. He bids fair 
to pull as strong an oar as was ever the boast 
of any 79 man, and what is more, he will pull 
it as well. Vail, at six, while by no means 
what might be called a finished oar, is never- 
theless doing well; at least his faults are not 
noticeable enough to immediately attract at- 
tention. Ifhe keeps atit, and uses his brains 
as well as his muscles, he will be able to take 
a portion of the load from Kelton’s shoul- 
ders. 


RANTOUL, AT FIVE, was the first break in 
the boat. He does not appear to quite fill the 
place; a little out of the swing, a trifle behind; 
he would do better if he were nearer the bow. 
Powers, at four, was rowing smoothly, but his 
stroke was not a particularly strong one; not 
a good clean sweep from start to finish. 
Shaw, who sat behind him, had apparently 
some difficulty in following him. Shaw’s 
work shows marked improvement since I 
saw him last, in February, and is evidently 
the result of personal interest and painstaking 
efforts. He has the strength; the skill and 
finished style will come later, unless I am 
much mistaken in the man. What glorious 
work we should see in all our college teams 
and crews if every man were actuated by a 
like impulse, rather than an impassive ac- 
ceptance necessitating the coach to positively 
drum in his instruction! Leyman, at two, 
was rowing in much improved form. His 
movements were not so stiff, and more in ac- 
cordance with those of the other meu in the 
boat. Evidently the private coaching he has 
been receiving from Mr. Watson has not been 
thrown away. Cummings, at bow, was work- 
ing well, and ina promising manner. Jones, 
Shaw, and Watriss were not out. 


SUMMING UP THE IMPRESSION made by the 
crew, to be brief, it was, generally speaking, 
favorable. The points which I particularly 
noted were: men in good condition, with 
plenty of beef; a good *‘ beat” to the stroke, 
with ample power to sustain it; excellent 
inboard work in fairly good time, and with 
a long easy swing. On the other hand, 
the watermanship is not what it should be, 
even this early in the season. It was not 
so good as that shown by the ’93 crew, 
which I had seen only a few moments 
previously. The crew must absolutely pay 
more attention to pair-oar work, and that 
very soon, or the men will find themselves 
sadly out of place when they get into their 
shell. It is too early in the season’s work to 
criticise the finer points of individual work, 
but there is room for great improvement in 
each man’s catch and finish, and in handling 
his oar when going against the wind. ‘The 
first principle of watermanship, * keep your 
oar off the water on the recover,” seems 
thus far to be entirely unknown to the ma- 
jority of the crew. The exhibition of splash- 
ing to which I was treated would have been 
deplorable in a scratch crew. 


THE QUESTION NOW ARISES, What will 
Harvard do for a coach? Adams has really 
done very well with the men, but the time 
has arrived when their work must be super- 
vised by a more critical eye. ‘They are just 
at that period when failure to eradicate 
errors is likely to make them habitual and 
serious. It is gratifying to note that the ad- 
vice given on this subject in this column a 
month ago has had the desired effect, at least 
toa limited extent. Mr. Harry Keyes,whom 
we named as the proper man for this very 
important post, will take the men in hand 
this week for a few days’ coaching, and I 
shall expect to see rapid improvement in the 
handling of oars. It is not enough that Mr. 
Keyes remains with the crew a few days; in 
some way or another, he must be induced to 
stay at Cambridge from now until the crew 
goes to New London. This is made neces- 
sary by the fact that Harvard, unlike Y ale, 
has changed her policy so often that it has 
been impossible to develop any superior 
coaching material at the college. Mr. Keyes 
turned out last season one of the best crews 
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Harvard has had in many years, and if a race 
is ever to be won from Yale, the lines must 
be picked up where they were left last year. 
Harry Keyes is the man to do it, and now is 
the day and hour for work. On this basis, 
and under Keyes, I see no reason why Har- 
vard should not send a fast crew to New 
London; without him, and a return to the 
same old erratic policy, and the ’varsity can- 
didates might as well put up their oars 
now, and save the expense of a trip to New 
London. 


I HAD A HASTY GLANCE at the Yale crew the 
last afternoon it worked on the Schuylkill 
River under coach Cook. It was just finish- 
ing two hours of stiff work, and hardly to be 
recognized as the one of two weeks previous. 
The crew were greatly improved, particularly 
intherecovery. Their hands went away quick- 
ly, smoothly, and uniformly; their slides went 
up slowly, steadily, no rushing down to the 
catch with a jerk, the boat’s progress never 
being retarded in the slightest. Hagerman 
has improved so much that he is sure to be- 
come one of the best men in the boat. There 
are great hopes of Heffelfinger, who is much 
ahead of his last year’s form. Paine, the 
other heavy weight, is also doing well, and 
altogether Yale is feeling’ considerably en- 
couraged. We will have a look at the men 
when they get settled once again at New 
Haven, and see if they retain the advantages 
gained in the Easter vacation trip. 


THE PRINCETON-HARVARD BASE-BALL Sit- 
uation remains unchanged at this writing. 
Harvard has not yet replied to Princeton's 
request to name dates satisfactory to the Ad- 
visory Committee, and in the mean time the 
undergraduates at Cambridge are beginning 
to realize the ludicrous position they occupy. 
There is a strong probability that this and 
other matters will lead to a rebellion, at being 
treated like school-boys of no judgment, and 
an eventual emancipation from the labyrinth 
of abominable committees that hamper Har- 
vard athletes is sure to follow. 


AFTER THE NEW YorK ALUMNI of Yale 
and Harvard had shown sufficient interest in 
the matter to offer a $500 cup for an annual 
competition in athletics between the two, the 
least return, it seems, would have been to 
accept it graciously. On Saturday the rep- 
resentatives as provided in the Deed of Gift 
met. Yale was ready to accept; but Har- 
vard, notwithstanding the fact that the Deed 
of Gift had been at Cambridge two weeks, as 
usual wished to do so provisionally; or, in 
other words, the Harvard representatives 
must run home and consult one or more of 
the various committees before giving a de- 
cision. More sportsmanship and less legisla- 
tion is what we desire. 


THE PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS in this 
column last week regarding the proposed re- 
volver championship has awakened sports- 
men to the absurdity of the affair, and unless 
a change, and a radical one at that, is made 
in the present conditions, the best shots in 
the country are not likely to enter. All sen- 
sible sportsmen are protesting loudly against 
conducting a national championship on such 
a narrow basis. A.C. Gould, editor of Shoot- 
ing and Fishing, a strong writer and thor- 
ough sportsman, sent out an able editorial 
protest last week, and all are joining in the 
crusade against this farcical championship. 
It seems remarkable that any one could be 
found to father so silly an affair as a revol- 
ver championship on a twenty-yard range 
in-doors, and with the whole country as a 
shooting-ground, It sounds very much like 
a scheme we should expect to see concoct- 
ed by the shooting-gallery owners of the 
country to make profitable an otherwise 
dull season. It is out of all question to say 
that a contest shot in different sections of 
the country would be a correct comparison 
of skill. It would beas sensible as to declare 
that shooting in a gallery with light charges 
represents the capabilities of either man or 
revolver. There are plenty of sportsmen in 
this country who would be glad to see an 
amateur revolver championship, and willing 
to lend their support, but not to any such 
affair as this thing proposed, with its silly 
conditions of a twenty-yard in-door range, 
the entire United States as shooting - field, 
and the shots limited to six. 


THE FINAL MEETING in the jumping con- 
tests at The Riding Club, to decide the win- 
ner of the Challenge Cup offered by Mr. J. 
Henry Alexandre, and the Consolation Cup 
given by Mr. Iselin, was held March 30th. 
Miss Cary, having second score in the cham- 
pion contest, held the Challenge Cup, which 
she must win twice before it became her per- 
sonal property. Mr. Reynal, on his horse 
Schooner, rode against Miss Cary on Susan. 
Neither one of the animals jumped up to its 
best form. Susan knocked down a hurdle; 
Schooner was hampered by his rider’s hands, 
and a tie was declared. In the jump off 
Miss: Cary rode admirably, Susan tipped 
only twice, frequently jumping from a trot; 
while Schooner made one bad fault at the 
high hurdle, which gave Susan the blue rib- 
bon and cup. In the contest for the Conso- 
lation Cup, Morgan, owned by Mr. Beadles- 
ton, and ridden by Mr. Fred Bull, and Mr. 
H. Willet’s horse, both made the circuit suc- 
cessfully, but were beaten by Schooner, which, 
although hitting a hurdle, jumped most clev- 
erly, taking off too close, however, in conse- 
quence of the pull his rider kept upon him. 
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THUS ENDS A COMPETITION which in its way 
has accomplished a deal for the general eques- 
trian education, and yet shown how much 
more cau be done in the future. Of course 
the chief object of these jumping contests is to 
give a firmuess of seat and general confideuce 
that are not to be obtained in any other way 
half so thoroughly, and which are absolutely 
necessary if cross-country riding is to be taken 
up. Incidentally a certain amount of school- 
ing is given the horse. When it is evident, 
therefore, that the competition is held from 
an entirely practical stand-point, it would be 
wise to simulate as nearly as. possible the 
jumping one actually is apt to have in the 
field. In the recent contest at The Riding 
Club the height and arrangement of jumps 
were the same each night of the competition 
throughout the entire ten weeks. <A contest of 
this kind is, to be sure, better than none at all, 
though it does get a horse into a sort of circus 
tread-mill; but it can be improved upon im- 
measurably, to the advantage of both rider 
and animal. There was height enough, but 
not sufficient variety. With all the facilities 
the club has at command, nothing should be 
wanting for practical drilling. Why not a 
hedge, a rail fence, something resembling a 
water jump? <A very interesting and usetul 
series of contests could be held over a course 
laid out on these lines. 


THE MATCH AT RACQUETS between Mr. 
J. 8. Tooker and Mr. L. H. Morgan for the 
championship of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation was very closely contested. !Mr. 
Morgan has shown greatly improved form 
this season, and he made a gallant bat- 
ule, his side wall placing being particularly 
clever. It required five games to settle 
the match, and that it was hotly contested 
is shown by the scores, 17-15, 13-15, 16-18, 
15-12, 18-17. The handicap tournament of 
the New York club finished last week has 
been, on the whole, a very satisfactory show- 
ing. The average form displayed was an 
improvement over last year, and though the 
entries could easily have been much larger, 
the general interest was very gratifying. 
Some of the men did particularly well, show- 
ing an encouraging advancement in their 
play. My suggestions of several weeks ago 
in regard to increasing the number of handi- 
cap tournaments have met with considerable 
favor, all the active members being greatly 
inclined to the idea. Several years ago the 
late William R. Travers, then president of 
the club, offered a cup which created a great 
deal of interest, and brought out many play- 
ers. Has the club no sportsmen like Mr. 
Travers left in its ranks? 


THE QUESTION UPPERMOST in the minds 
of racquet men just now is, ou whom shall 
they place their money in the match for the 
championship of America, which begins in 
the New York Racquet Club court one week 
from to-day. 1s it De Garmendia or Tooker? 
Probably no one was more astonished at the 
victory of Mr. Tooker over Mr. De Garmen- 
dia in the championship of the New York 
Club than Mr. Tooker himself. There is no 
doubt that the prestige a player attains who 
has become as formidable and held the 
championship so long as Mr. De Garmendia 
is, nine times out of ten, calculated to work to 
his advantage. This becomes a considerable 
handicap to a man who is at all likely to go 
to pieces at critical points of the game. Until 
this season Mr. Tooker has not shown himself 
equal to such an occasion, and it was there- 
fore very generally believed that, expert as 
he is, the mere realization of his opponent’s 
prowess would of itself lose him the game. 
Having defeated a player heretofore consid- 
ered invincible, he has necessarily gained 
great confidence in his play, and should by 
all rights put up even a better game than he 
did in the first match. His service is strong, 
his placing wonderfully accurate and diffi- 
cult of returning, and his back-hand play 
is excellent. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, two very important 
points must be considered in weighing Mr. 
De Garmendia’s chances for success. First, 
he is a player of at least equal skill to Mr. 
Tooker, and in addition he is a veteran of 
wide experience and great resource. It 
should further be remembered that in his 
game with Mr. Tooker for the club champi- 
onship he began with the utmost confidence 
in his ability to win. The match was half 
over before he realized he had an opponent 
with whom he could not do as he pleased, 
and very likely he found himself in a condi- 
tion that many another man accustomed to 
having matters all his own way has experi- 
enced—he lost his nerve. At any rate, he 
did not that day play his best game. In the 
coming match he will enter the court with a 
full appreciation of Mr. Tooker’s ability, and 
a determination to play the game of his life. 
In the mean time both are practising and 
improving their form. Mr. De Garmendia’s 
service is very puzzling; he gives a territic 
cut to the ball, and his placing is as accurate 
as and more consistent than Mr. Tooker’s. 
In around-the-court play they are about 
equal. It isa difficult decision to make, but 
Mr. De Garmendia seems to be a few points 
better than his very worthy opponent. 


WHAT WITH THE DISCUSSION over mea- 
surements and speculation as to the win- 
ner among the half-dozen new 46-footers 
now in construction, yachtsmen are having 
plenty to occupy their attention nowadays. 
The Corinthian Yacht Club Sweepstakes at 
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Newport has been for the past two years 
the most important event of the year from a 
racing point of view. Last season the stir 
in 40-footers, and especially the rivalry be- 
tween Minerva and Gossvon, made the event 
particularly noteworthy. This year every one 
wants a 46-footer, and the sweepstakes will 
be for that class, though practically giving 
the 40-footers a chance by starting the two 
classes together, and adding part of the mon 
ey of each to the prize for the first boat 
home on corrected time as per the club 
measurement (* oS Bibi “). There is also 
every probability of a sweepstakes for 30- 
footers, the Boston yachtsmen being espe- 
cially desirous of such a race. 


OF THE NEW CLAss, but one, August Bel- 
mont’s Mineola, by Burgess, has at this writ- 
ing been launched, and it is hardly likely 
that any of the others, probably Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s unnamed, also a Burgess, ex- 
cepted, will be seen in the New York Yacht 
Club's annual race on June 18th. In nearly 
every one of the projected yachts some pet 
idea seems to have been carried out in the 
construction, as shown by the recently pub- 
lished drawings and estimates of Mr. A. G 
McVey. Mineolu has a draught of 10 feet 
5 inches; beam at deck, 13 feet 6 inches; 
beam at load water-line, 13 feet. Oweenah,a 
3urgess, of A. B. Turner, of Boston: draught, 
11 feet; beam, 13 feet 5 inches; 1. w. 1., 12 feet 
10 inches. Bayard Thayer's unknown, a 
Burgess: draught, 10 feet 5 inches; beam, 13 
feet; 1. w. ]., 12 feet 6 inches. The centre- 
board, a Burgess, owned by Charles Prince, 
Dr. Bryant, e¢ a/., which rumor says will be 
called Satan: draught, 7 feet 6 inches; beam, 
16 feet 1 inch; 1. w.1., 15 feet 7 inches. The 
Vanderbilt boat: draught, 10 feet 5 inches, 
beam, 12 feet 8 inches; ]. w. 1., 12 feet 6 inches. 
C. H. W. Foster's Barbara, a creation of Wil- 
liam Fife, the Scotch designer: draught, 9 feet 
7 inches, beam, 12 feet 10 inches; }. w. 1., 11 
feet 6inches. The Scarecrow, the production 
of General Paine and his son: draught, 9 
feet; beam, 13 feet 9 inches; 1. w.1., 13 feet 4 
inches. Besides these there is the boat of J. 
Rogers Maxwell, now building from a design 
by Wintringham, and also one of E. D. Mor- 
gan’s, now under way at Herreshoff’s. With 
this variety of design there is extreme interest 
evinced as to which yacht will prove the fast- 
est, and some of the best racing in a decade 
is promised. 


Botu Minerva anv Gossoon will very like- 
ly meet in the sweepstakes. The Adams bro 
thers are eager for another go at the Fife pro 
duction,and Mr. Carrollis probably not averse 
to gratifying them. Their race last year 
was the event of the season, but it necessitated 
the Sailing Committee of the Corinthian 
Club’s figuring all winter to decide upon 
Minerva as the winner. The work of this 
yacht was really extremely praiseworthy. She 
parted her port rigging,which, of course, had 
to be repaired, two minutes before the pre- 
paratory gun, and was actually handicapped 
something over five minutes. That she should 
have, on a triangular course, with a flawless 
wholesale breeze, made up this handicap and 
beaten Gossoon over a twenty-five-milé course 
was—considering the Boston boat had been 
built to beat her, and her enormous advan- 
tage in light construction (Minerva being es- 
pecially substantial to enable her, as she did, 
to cross the Atlantic on her own bottom)—a 
really wonderful performance. 


THE SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN CLUB is 
making excellent provision for the season by 
proposing a much-needed amendment to the 
seclion governing passing and rounding 
marks. ‘The following, in italics, is the in- 
tended change, and a worthy one it is: 

‘Section 13.—If an overlap exists,between 
two yachts when both of them, without tack- 
ing, are about to pass a mark on the required 
side, then the outside yacht must give the in- 
side yacht room to pass clear of the mark; 
provided she can do so without tacking or throw- 
ing herself into the wind. « A yacht shall not, 
however, be justified in attempting to estab- 
lish an overlap and thus force a passage be- 
tween another yacht and the mark, after the 
latter has altered her helm for the purpose 
of rounding.” 

The Larchmont Club, which showed more 
activity than any other yachting organization 
last year, will give still greater evidence of 
prosperity this. Thus far the events posi- 
tively decided upon are the spring races in 
June, and the handicap event July 4th. 


WITH THE OPENING of the trout season, 
April 1st, comes the comforting assurance 
that the days of that béte notre of all true 
sportsmen, vulgarly but most appropriate- 
ly called the *‘trout hog,” are numbered. 
Time was, and not so long ago either, when 
quantity rather than quality gauged the 
sportsman’s prowess. In consequence we 
saw anglers strutting about with great 
strings (for such as these knew no creel) of 
tiny fish, utterly useless save to tickle the 
conceit of the boasting angler. These finger- 
ling fishermen have had their day. Sports- 
men, and, indeed, ali sensible people, have 
finally realized that depleting streams of 
these baby fish is harmful. Clubs have add 
ed their influenge to crushing out the bane 
ful practice by stimulating the latent sports- 
manship through offering prizes for the 
largest fish of the season. And thus we 
hear of the pot-hunter’s decline. 

Caspak W. WHITNEY, 
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THE LATE ENGLISH LIBERAL 
LEADER, 


TueE Right Honorable Granville George 
Leveson Gower, second Ear! Granville, K.G., 
died in London March 31st. He was son of 
the first Earl, and born May 11, 1815. At 
the age of nineteen he took his degree at 
Christ Church, Oxford. His father was 
then ambassador at Paris, and the young 
man, who was known as Lord Leveson, en- 
tered the diplomatic service, and was at- 
taché to the embassy. In 1836, soon after 
attaining his majority, he became member 
for Morpeth, and was elected to the House 
of Commons. He at once identified himself 
with the Liberal party, and first held office in 
1840, as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
This was the second Melbourne administra- 
tion, and Viscount Palmerston, afterward 
Premier, was his chief. He resigned the of- 
fice in a short time, and entered Parliament 
as member from Litchfield. The furtherance 
of free-trade and repeal of the Corn Laws 
was his particular work in the House, until 
he succeeded to the earldom on the death of 
his father, in 1846.. Upon the formation of 
the second cabinet by Sir John Russell in 
1851, Earl Granville was Paymaster-General, 
and later on the successor of Lord Palmer- 
ston to the Foreign Office. When the Earl 
of Aberdeen formed the new ministry in 1853, 
Granville became President of the Council 
and government leader in the House of Lords. 
He went to St. Petersburg in 1856 as special 
ambassador at the coronation of the Czar 
AlexaderII. He held a place in a number of 
succeeding administrations, and was made 
Secretary for the Colonies when Mr. Glad- 
stone formed his first ministry in 1870; later 
he took the Foreign Office. The ministry 
fell in 1874, and a year later Mr. Gladstone 
announced his retirement from the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party, whereupon Earl 
Granville took the lead in the House of 
Lords. Mr. Gladstone came forth again in 
1880 and formed his second ministry, and the 
Earl went into office under him, also in the 
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third ministry. His other posts have been 
almost without number, and in all his actions 
he has impressed dignity and culture upon 
whatever he came in contact with. He 
lacked the brilliancy and sparkle of many 
men, and he was never confronted with any 
serious crisis during his terms of office, but 
being a sturdy worker and a good follower 
where his chiefs led it will be hard to fill his 
place. Being a scholar, his speeches were 
always good, and when the burden of leader- 
ship fell upon him he proved his worth by 
conscientious and praiseworthy work. Lord 
Rosebery, who will succeed to the leader's 
place in the House of Lords, is one of the 
rising men in England among the younger 
generation of Lords. Outside of politics Earl 
Granville was the holder of many honorable 
posts, among them being the Chancellorship 
of the University of London. He was also 
senior Knight of the Garter. 


ITALY’S “CRISPINADE,” 


ALTHOUGH the hasty and injudicious ac- 
tion of the Italian cabinet in ordering Baron 
Fava to present his letters of recall to the 
President of the United States has received 
the endorsement of that section of the Eu- 
ropean press which is distinguished by its 
inveterate hostility to everything American, 
yet it cannot fail to give rise to a feeling very 
much akin to contempt on the part of the 
principal governments of the Old World. It 
constitutes but one more illustration of that 
lamentable lack of diplomatic experience and 
of matured statesmanship which has been so 
conspicuous in many phases of the foreign 
policy of the United Kingdom of Italy. A 
parvenu among the nations of the first rank, 
it seeks to assert its claim to consideration 
as one of the great powers by a series of noisy 
and ill-considered coups of a Bombastes Furi- 
oso character, which are stigmatized in Eu- 





BARON FAVA, THE ITALIAN MINISTER WHO HAS BEEN RECALLED. 


rope as ‘‘Crispinades.” The name in ques- 
tion is due to the fact that most of them were 
perpetrated during the Premiership of Signor 
Crispi, and the word is now 
used to describe every kind 
of empty threat or blustering 
menace. Backdowns and ig- 
nominious withdrawals from 
the aggressive attitude assum- 
ed in the first place necessarily 
follow. Nor does this latest 
‘‘Crispinade” of the Italian 
government appear to be any 
exception to the invariable 
rule. The Prime Minister, 
Marchese di Rudini, seems to 
have realized already that the 
position which he has taken 
up in commanding Baron Fava 
to present his letters of recall 
is not merely impolitic, but 
also untenable. His peremp- 
tory demands for a guarantee 
on the part of the United 
States government that the 
ringleaders of the lynching 
party at New Orleans should 
be punished have now simmer- 
ed down to a mere request for 
their prosecution, and it looks 
very much at the present mo- 
ment as if the unfortunate 
Baron Fava, who is a persona 
grata neither at Washington 
nor at Rome, is destined to 
payer les pots cassés, or in other 
words, to bear the brunt, and 
become the scapegoat of M. di 
Rudini's mistake. 

It is a mistake that is absolutely incompre- 
hensible. Setting aside the possibility of a 
war between the two nations—the bare idea 
of which is preposterous—it is difficult to 
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Boomer (to Eastern capitalist). ‘ Mr. Bronson, let me introduce you to our M 
Bronson. ‘* Happy to meet you, Mr. Mayor. And the Common Council?” 


understand what King Hymbert’s govern- 
ment can hope to obtain by the withdrawal 
of her minister. Foreign missions are main- 
tained chiefly for the sake of looking after 
the interests of the subjects of the government 
by which they are accredited. This, indeed, 
constitutes their principal raison d@’étre. The 
Americans resident in Italy are but few in 
number compared with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Italians established in the United 
States, where many of them have attained 
a degree of wealth and prosperity unknown 
in the land of their birth. This being the 
case, it is Italian, and not American, interests 
that will suffer by the withdrawal of proper 
diplomatic representation at Washington. 
Italy—in short, has bitten off her nose to 
spite her face; and inasmuch as she is nei- 
ther prepared nor able to follow up the act 
of international discourtesy of which she has 
just been guilty by more serious measures, 
her citizens on this side of the Atlantic will 
be forced to get along without their spokes- 
man at Washington until the day when 
King Humbert’s government, after making 
suitable apologies, applies to our State De- 
partment for permission to accredit a new 
minister to this country in the place of Baron 
Fava. 

While there are many who will be dis- 
posed to question the action of Secretary 
Blaine in recognizing in principle the Italian 
demand for an indemnity to the relatives of 
the two victims who are claimed by the Ro- 
man government as Italian citizens, but who 
were fugitives from the justice of their coun- 
try and outlaws, unanimous approval will be 
accorded to the dignified forbearance which 
he has displayed in his temperate and cour- 
teous reply to Baron Fava’s despatch of March 
31st, in which the latter announces the close 
of his mission. The withdrawal of full dip- 
lomatic representation, under circumstances 
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such as those which have accompanied Baron 
Fava’s roca “stitutes one of the most se- 
rious forms o ‘crnational discourtesy, and 
even insolence, wuich it is possible to con- 
ceive. It has been but rarely resorted to ex- 
cept in cases where powerful governments 
desired to demonstrate their lack of consid- 
eration for weak nations which, for one rea- 
son or another, were powerless to resent the 
indignity. And it may safely be taken for 
granted that if there were not 3000 miles of 
ocean intervening between the United States 
and Italy, the latter woyld never have ven- 
tured to seek temporary popularity at home 
by its most recent ‘‘ Crispinade.” © F. C. O. 





Ir we allow our bodily infirmities to make away 
with us through neglect, have we such an immense 
moral advantage over the deliberate suicide? Scarce- 
ly. For example, the deadly progress of Bright's 
disease, diabetes, acute nephitis, and gravel is sure— 
often terribly swift in the catastrophe. Most people 
of average information know that this is the simple, 
unvarnished truth in regard to those widely prevalent 
maladies. To delay judicious medication is specially 
suicidal in such cases. The means of restraint is to 
be found in Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Give an 
impetus to the action of the kidneys with this safe 
and reliable diuretic, and the infant complaint is 
shorn at its birth of the power for evil. Allow it to 
grow, and anticipate the worst. The Bitters, which 
annihilates these growing troubles, also eradicates 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, malarial and liver complaints. 
Appetite, sleep, and vigor are also promoted by it.— 
[Adv.] 


TOUR TO CALIFORNIA. 


THE third tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s series to the Golden Gate 
left New York last week, and now but one 
remains, which will leave April 14, and un- 
doubtedly cover the most desirable route, 
both to and from the far Pacific Coast. 

The special vestibule Pullman train, 
equipped with its drawing-room, sleeping, 
library and smoking, dining and observa- 
tion cars, manned by a crew of twenty-four 
employés, as well as a tourist agent in charge, 
and a chaperon and ladies’ maid to look after 
those of their own sex, a stenographer and 
typewriter, in fact, fitted out even to a bar- 
ber, is this palace on wheels, which will in 
going West traverse the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and down into Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and into California, where 
six side trips are included, as well as three 
whole weeks in the land of the sunny sky. 
Returning, the train darts directly north from 
San Francisco, through California, Oregon, 
and Washington, stopping at Portland and 
Tacoma, then runs east via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad through Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and home through 
Pennsylvania. Tickets for the entire trip, 
including meals en route and Pullman trans- 
portation, together with several carriage 
rides and side trips, are but $300. Applica- 
tion for space should be made at once to 
Mr. George W. Boyd, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Philadelphia.—[Adv. ] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[Adv.] 





THE VOICE. 

Tose who overtax the voice in singing or public 
speaking will find ‘*Brown’s Bronoutat TrocuEs” 
exceedingly useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, while they 
render articulation clear. For Throat Diseases and 
Coughs they are a simple yet effective remedy.—[Adv.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them mae 
{ddv, 








BROWN’S HOUSEILOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts, a Lottle.—[Adv.) 











DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2ic. 
—[Adv.] 


DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.] 








Cras-Arri_r Biossoms.—The fashionable perfume ; 
favorite of palace, mansion, and cottage.—[Adv.] 








We recommend the use of Ancostora Bitters to 
our friends who suffer with dyspepsia.—{Adv.] 
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EWFOUNDLAND'S griefs and _ perplexities 
have held continuously for many months a 
large and conspicuous place in the attention 
of three nations. They constitute probably 
the gravest, and certainly the most difficult, 
problem now pending in the British Foreign Office. To 
the colonists they are literally a matter of life and death. 
The situation is unique. No intelligent and self-governing 
people anywhere are so cruelly embarrassed. Their plight, 
indeed, is practically that of commercial paralysis; for With 
rich and abundant resources, to which their title is un- 
questioned, directly available; with mines of coal, iron, 
copper, and gypsum ready for operation; with vast forests 
overgrown and fertile soil hungry—all enterprise is stayed, 
all effort forbidden, and a full half of the population is to- 
day almost starving, lest the employment of these forces 
should scare away fish that in fact do not exist from waters 
that are never used, or interfere with operations on a shore 
long since abandoned, but which fisb, waters, and shore are 
claimed by a foreign country 1800 miles distant for its ex- 
clusive and perpetual enjoyment. 

This, in a nutshell, is the celebrated ‘“‘ French Shore 
Question.” It has arisen from conditions two centuries 
old. It has assumed an aggravated form a dozen times 
within the last fifty years. It has been played with, pushed 
aside, compromised, and readjusted. But it always breaks 
out afresh, as involved as ever, as dangerous and as per- 

lexing. 

The United States have a direct interest in its settlement, 
especially since the negotiation last summer of a reciprocity 
treaty between this country and the colony. If it is settled 
as the colonists desire, the prosperity of our fisheries is much 
promoted; if as France desires, seriously menaced. 

Many people have the idea that Newfoundland is a part of 
the Dominion of Canada, or, at least, that there is some bond 
between their governments. But although confederation 
has been frequently proposed by Canada and urgently recom- 
mended by Great Britain, the Newfoundlanders have in- 
variably declined it, and always by a decisive majority. 
Their disposition, indeed, inclines them much more strongly 
to an American than to a Canadian alliance, and if they 
were free to do as they pleased, to set up an establishment 
of their own, to go to Canada or to come to the United 
States, there is scarcely a doubt that their representatives 
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would quickly appear in Washington seeking admission as 
an American State. This feeling has been deepened and 
consolidated by the French shore controversies, and is now 
widely and openly avowed. 


HOW THE FISHING TREATIES AROSE. 


In quieter days the Newfoundlanders were proud to 
speak of their country as ‘‘ England’s most ancient colony.” 

This does not mean that it contained her oldest colonial 
settlement. It does mean that Newfoundland is the oldest 
American possession actually claimed by England—the first 
over which her flag flew. This circumstance is rarely re- 
called now except as accentuating the reproaches cast upon 
the mother country for neglecting the demands of a child 
thus entitled to consideration. As a settled colony, New- 
foundland is scarcely a century old. Representative govern- 
ment was not conferred until 1825; responsible government 
not until 1854; so that the evils now so oppressive are older 
than the colony’s organization, and were fastened upon 
it long before it contained a habitable home. 

They were the result of the contentions of the English and 
French fishermen who came out from Devonshire and Brit- 
tany every summer to fish for cod. This industry began 
almost immediately after the Cabots discovered the island, 
if, indeed, it had not an earlier existence. The French say 
it had. They declare that the Basque fishermen had been 
resorting to the Newfoundland banks for full fifty years 
before that event. Be that as it may, they were far more 
enterprising than the English fishermen, and made a much 
greater use of the fisheries and of the island in curing and 
drying their catch. The Spaniards and the Portuguese also 
a annual visits to the banks and also resorted to the island. 

hen Sir Humphrey Gilbert assumed formal possession of 
Newfoundland in England’s name 308 years ago, he found 
thirty-six fishing vessels, representing no less than five Eu- 
ropean nationalities, in the harbor of St. John’s. Soon, 
however, the English and the French had driven out all 
rivals, and the industry was exclusively theirs. Their quar- 





THE TROUBLE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY L. E. QUIGG. 


rels were presently reflected at the courts of the two nations, 
and as the result of long negotiations, in 1635 the French 
obtained for the first time the formal acknowledgment of 
rights upon the territory of Newfoundland. They agreed 
to pay the English king a small royalty on their catch for 
the privilege of landing and drying their fish on his island. 
Thus began the controversy to which Lord Salisbury for 
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England and M. Ribot for France are still adding volumes 
of bitterness and argument. 

Until about the close of the last century it was the policy 
of England to prevent all settlement in Newfoundland. This 
was done as an act of protection to the fish merchants of 
Devonshire. They were the capitalists of the business. 
They furnished the ships, provisions, and tackle, and dis- 
posed of the take, and the actual fishermen received a small 
percentage of the net profit, or worked on shares. This 
system is still pursued, only the scene of the contract is 
removed from England to the colony. It was the danger 
that it would so shift, and that they would lose control of 
the business, that led the English fishing merchants to de- 
mand of the government measures to prevent settlement 
upon the island. Their agitation resulted in the passage of 
several laws forbidding any person to spend the winter in 
Newfoundland, to erect any buildings there except sheds and 
stages to dry the fish upon and shacks of the rudest sort for 
shelter. It was a high crime to transport women there, and, 
of course, the private acquisition of land was impossible. 
The island was to be merely a fishing station, for use only 
during the fishing season. This ancient policy is directly 
responsible for all the evils which now oppress the colo- 
nists, restrain their just aspirations, and obstruct their efforts. 

There is this excuse for it, that the English did not know 
until it was too late the real value of Newfoundland. They 
had no idea of its agricultural, mineral, and lumbering re- 
sources. They did perceive that the fisheries could support 
a thriving colony, but their invariable motive in coloniza- 
tion, except such as was undertaken by political or religious 
refugees, was the financial gain of England, and that was 
better promoted and secured by holding the fishermen at 
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home than by allowing them to settle permanently in New- 
foundland. Moreover, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century several attempts sustained by royal grants had been 
made to colonize the country, and they had utterly failed. 
That was the purpose of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition. 
Another, on a far grander scale, was led by Sir George Cal- 


vert before he established himself in Maryland and became 
Lord Baltimore. These abortive enterprises naturally gave 
the English a bad impression of the country, except as a depot 
for the conduct of the fisheries. And having this one pur 
pose to serve in holding it, and being unable to dislodge the 
French already established in Canada and Nova Scotia, and 
to monopolize the fishing industry, it seemed naturally the 
part of peace and profit to arrange a scheme of orderly com 
petition. This explains if it does not excuse the fishery 
clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht. But their re-enactment after 
the fall of Quebec, and again after the battle of Waterloo 
was sheer amazing stupidity. ° 


FRENCH RIGHTS AS DEFINED IN THE TREATIES. 


The Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, followed the victories of the 
Duke of Marlborough. The French were then as powerful 
as the English in America, and well placed to make trouble 
on the fishing banks. During the war they had actually cap- 
tured Newfoundland, and were masters of it when Louis was 
humbled at Blenheim. So that the English, in recovering it 
by a treaty stipulating that from that time forward it should 
‘*belong wholly of right to Great Britain,” were really re- 
covering the opportunity to fish,and they felt they could well 
afford to agree that France might use a portion of the shore 
for fishing stations under conditions prohibiting fortifications 
and permanent buildings. The coast-line thus reserved to 
France extended from Cape Bonavista, around the northern 
part of the island, down to Point Riche on its western coast. 
In terms and in effect the arrangement amounted to a parti- 
tion of the island—the English to use its eastern and southern 
shores; the French, its northern and western. The sover- 
eignty of the whole, while lodged in England, was as much 
qualified as are the rights of the owner of a rented house. 

Substantially, this arrangement exists to-day, but with 
curious modifications. After the expulsion of the French 
from Canada and Nova Scotia, England’s opportunity to ex- 
tinguish their fishery rights was perfect. She might easily 
have made her control of the fishing industry complete. 
Fresh bait, safe harbors, and grounds for treating the fish are 
absolutely essential to its profitable prosecution. All these 
France had forfeited; but the superb craft of her statesmen 
was easily equal to the task of winning back by diplomacy 
one of the richest prizes war had lost. The noble empire 
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founded by Champlain, and held and extended by the Jesu- 
its, was, indeed, forever gone, and when the Peace of Paris 
had been signed, no spot of the thousands of miles from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, over which the eagles of France had so long and so 
defiantly flown, remained for their occupation, save two 
small islands just off the coast of Newfoundland. But 
these, St. Pierre and Miquelon, meant for France the salva 
tion of her fisheries. The fishery clauses of the Treaty of 
Utrecht were renewed and confirmed, and, in addition, these 
two islands were ceded ‘‘in full right ” to his Most Christian 
Majesty, ‘‘to serve as a shelter to the French fishermen”; 
but they were not to be fortified, nor to contain any other 
buildings than those ‘‘for the convenience of the fishery,” 
nor was a larger armed force to be kept upon them than 
‘*fifty men for the police.” 

This enactment had not been long in operation before 
England and France were again at war, and when hostilities 
ceased, the British power in America was stripped almost 
as sadly as, twenty years before,the French had been. It 
came to the convention of Paris in 1763 arrogant and victori- 
ous. It came to that of Versailles in 1783 beaten and en- 
feebled. Involving, as this treaty did, American issues al- 
most entirely, it was but natural that the fisheries question 
should receive close attention. None of the earlier arrange- 
ments had proved effectual in removing causes of jealousy 
and strife between the fishermen of the two countries. They 
had encroached upon each other’s territories, had quarrelled 
about the bait supplies, and, lacking other occasions of dis- 
pute, had warred for the love of warring. The framers of 
the Treaty of Versailles were at much pains, then, to provide 
against all kinds of friction, and as this treaty is the one 
now being debated by the statesmen of Downing Street and 
the Quai d'Orsay, its terms are here recited in detail. First, 
the cession of St. Pierre and Miquelon was confirmed under 
the conditions originally imposed. Then the boundaries of 
the French shore of Newfoundland were altered, and it was 
made to include all the northern and western coast-line, 
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about 500 miles long, from Cape St. John to Cape Ray. In 
the waters beyond that shore the French were to be per- 
mitted to fish, and upon it they had full liberty to land for 
the purpose of curing and drying their takes. Here the 
treaty-makers stopped, and had the end they made been left 
as they left it, the controversies of to-day would be much 
simpler and much less difficult of adjustment. 


KING GEORGE’S STUPID DECLARATION. 
There was nothing in the treaty that gave the French ex- 


clusive right, or warranted the inference that the shore was 
to remain at their option a desert wilderness. But the royal 
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of diversified industry, lay back of the shore that had been 
given in perpetual lease to the French. 


QUAINT SCENES AMONG THE OUTPORTS. 


These events had not occurred, of course, without many 
reproaches and many accusations of bad faith from both 
sides. Indeed, from the date of the last Treaty of Paris, in 
1826, when, after the fall of Napoleon, the fishery clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the royal declarations accom- 
panying it were revived and renewed, until the present 
time, scarcely a year has passed without its series of diplo- 
matic controversies concerning violations of the treaty 





AN AMERICAN “BANKER” ENTERING TIIE HARBOR OF ST. JOHN'S FOR BAIT. 


George felt it incumbent upon him, when the drafts of the 
treaty were exchanged, to declare how he would construe it, 
and the question to-day is how to construe his construction. 
He accompanied the announcement of ratification with a 
statement which in international law has all the effect of 
the treaty itself, and here it is: 

‘‘In order that the fishermen of the two nations may not 
give cause for daily quarrels, his Britannic Majesty will take 
the most positive measures for preventing his subjects from 
interrupting in any manner, by their competition, the fishery 
of the French during the temporary exercise of it which is 
granted to them upon the coast of Newfoundland; but he 
will, for this purpose, cause the fixed settlements which shall 
be formed there to be removed. The method of carrying on 
the fishery which has at all times been acknowledged shall be 
the plan upon which the fishery shall be carried on there. 
It shall not be deviated from by either party.” 

Let it be understood that so far as the present contro- 
versy, which is rapidly passing far away from the point where 
a year ago it started, turns upon the rights of the French 
versus those of the Newfoundlanders, it relates directly and 
entirely to the words just quoted. And in order to appreci- 
ate their present significance, it is necessary to give a brief 
sketch of what has occurred in the island since they were 
written. . 

Then it was a complete wilderness. All effort to colonize 
it had long since been abandoned. The proscriptive laws 
against wintering there, against the presence of women, and 
against the building of permanent habitations were in full 
force, and for thirty years thereafter they continued to be 
applied—at times severely, but with less and less system. 
But soon they were evaded, then defied, and in the first 
decade of the present century, in spite of all that could be 
done to prevent it, a permanent town had grown up on the 
site of the city of St. John’s.. The British government at 
last made the best of the inevitable, and land laws were 
passed, under which the settlers exchanged their claims as 
“squatters” for rights as colonists. Other settlements grew 
up all along the eastern and southern coasts, at points 
where formerly there had been mere fishing stations; and 
presently, as the British fishing merchants had feared, the 
fishery industry slipped from their hands and established 
itself in St. John’s. The government of the ‘‘ fishing ad- 
mirals” was exchanged for that of regular naval officers, 
who soon were followed by civilian executives sent out from 
England. These in turn became unsuited to the growing 
times, and the colony assumed to govern itself with its own 
system of laws and its own body of law-makers. Mean- 
while the French had established a large colony on St. 
Pierre. They gave no heed whatever to the limited author- 
ity with which they had been endowed. Forbidden to fortify 
St. Pierre, they.rendered it impregnable. Forbidden to erect 
fixed habitations, they builded a strong and populous city. 
Forbidden to assemble more than fifty policemen, they main- 
tained a small navy, and discharged, in fact, every function 
of unqualified sovereignty. The same influences that oper- 
ated with them to convert St. Pierre into a maritime strong- 
hold and a commercial capital moved the Newfoundlanders 
to colonize the “French shore.” As the little villages of the 
fishermen spread northward and westward from St. John’s, 
they soon encountered the lines of demarcation at Cape St. 
John and Cape Ray. But they paid no attention to the 
forbidding treaties. Town after town sprang up. Schools 
and churches were established. The colonial government at 
length decided to include the French shore settlements in a 
parliamentary apportionment, and they received a seat or 
two in the colonial Legislature. Explorations into the in- 
terior discovered wide areas of farming land, superb forests 
of pine, oak, and hickory, coal fields, and deposits of iron, 
copper, and gypsum. Rivers led from these industrial temp- 
tations directly to the sea, and it was borne in upon the con- 
sciousness of the colonists that by far the most valuable part 
of their country, and the only part that gave them the chance 


alleged to be committed by both parties. And both parties 
were right as well as wrong. They had been committed. 
Moreover, they were irreparable. They were of a kind 
which could not be remedied or prevented. They were the 
result of advancing civilization, of the march of progress. 

Two distinct kinds of fishery operations are, or until 
recent years have been, conducted from St. John’s and from 
St. Pierre. One is the bank fishery; the other the shore 
fishery. Their names describe their character. 

The Newfoundland banks are submarine plateaus distant 
less than a hundred miles from the island. The largest of 
them, the Grand Bank, an immense rocky elevation, extends 
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and wasteful methods of fishing—the seine, the cod net, the 
cod trap, and the bultow—have gradually depleted the shore 
fisheries until they now supply but a precarious living to 
those who still engage in them. They are not yet wholly 
abandoned except by the French and the Americans. The 
fishermen of these nations, being compelled to go a long 
distance to find a fishing-ground, whether on the banks or 
along the coasts, and therefore to fit out for a deep-sea voy- 
age anyhow. naturally go where the fish are best and most 
plentiful. But those Canadians and Newfoundlanders who 
live along the harbors and coasts still frequented by the fish 
not unusually make good catches. They have the advantage 
of not being required to furnish themselves with large vessels. 
A stanch skiff is ail they need, so that, although at best their 
fisheries are poor and incomparable with those they once 
enjoyed, there is still a measure of profit in the business. 

The essential difference between the craft employed on 
the banks and those used by the shore fishermen may be 
observed in the illustrations that accompany this article. In 
one, a ‘‘ banker” of the American type, by far the stanchest 
and swiftest of the entire fishing fleet, may be seen putting 
into St. John’s for bait. A spectacle more picturesque than 
is presented by this queenly creature, with her long low black 
hull and her vast reaches of snowy wing, standing in waters 
here blue in the shadow of the rocky cliff, there iridescent 
in the sunlight, and yonder, where the fleecy clouds are pass- 
ing, empurpled, soft, and rich, would be hard indeed to find. 
Not the seas alone, with their boisterous winds and their 
conflicting currents, but the land, bold, rocky, often weird, 
and always majestic, seems to be the natural home of a 
free, brave-hearted people. The cliffs that rise sharply from 
the sea on either side of the harbor channel at St. John’s are 
examples of the coast. Everywhere these monster rocks 
are found standing over against each other with grim hard 
fronts, like giants in a moment’s rest from battle. The 
banking fleet seem to be their fitcompanions. They suggest 
the same dauntless spirit, the same inherent power. All 
things that float look feeble on the brow of a dashing sea, 
but if there is a craft that literally makes sport of the waves 
—not gentle caressing waves, but mighty billows that tear 
along in nervous ferocity—it is one of these stiff, saucy 
bankers, 

Very different is the fleet that may any time be seen in 
the shelter of Petty Harbor. As an illustration of life in an 
outport, every scene in Petty Harbor is typical. The village 
is far enough from St. John’s to possess an independent 
fleet of its own, and near enough to a profitable shore fishery 
to insure employment and profit to all its people. The 
boats, mostly sloop-rigged, light but well built, at nightfall 
fill the harbor, moored close by the flakes on which the fish 
are drying. Before daybreak the bows are turned seaward, 
and, like horses in a steeple-chase, off they dash through the 
inlet, a dozen abreast, often with no more than the room of 
a salted herring from rail to rail between them. 


THREE VIEWS OF WHAT THE TREATIES MEAN. 


The French fleet are all bankers. Possessing no right of 
habitation along the coast allotted to their use, it would 
necessarily be the case, whether they fished along shore or 
in midocean, that their vessels should be large and strong. 
Naturally, then, they select the grounds where such vessels 
can be most profitably employed, and those grounds are on 
the banks. 

_ It will be observed, as a prime consideration in the pend- 
ing controversy, that the treaties we have quoted in no way 
refer or relate to a fishery conducted in the open ocean. 
France, possessing St. Pierre as a shelter and a depot, could 
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over nine degrees of latitude and five of longitude. The 
depth of the water above it is from 50 to 360 feet. Here 
the lordliest of the lordly cod reside, and here the fishing 
fleets of the United States, Newfoundland, France, and 
Canada ply their perilous trade. At the present day the 
bank fishery alone can be depended on. Formerly the 
waters all along the American coast from Massachusetts to 
Labrador were prolific of cod and herring. But reckless 


catch every fish she now secures without any concession 
whatever from Great Britain. The bank fisheries are open 
to aii the world, and the French industry would not be af- 
fected by so much as a single quintal if every other part 
of the Treaty of Versailles than the clause ceding the island 
of St. Pierre were blotted out. Or, in a word, amazing as it 
seems, that clause not being contested, this entire dispute, 


ancient, intricate, and bitter, concerns only those rights which . 
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the French do not use and cannot use, and which no court 
of appraisal on earth would value at a ten-pound note. In 
their construction of the treaty—or, rather, of King George's 
declaration, for it is the matter involved—the French allege 
that their right to fish along the coast specified is exclusive; 
for, says the king, my subjects shall not interrupt ‘‘in any 
manner, by their competition, the fishery of the French.” 
They claim that all colonization and settlement on that coast 
is unlawful; for, says the king, I will ‘* cause the fixed seitle- 
ments which shall be formed there to be removed.” They 
claim that all such things as piers, water-mills, factories, 
and all habitations, are expressly prohibited, for it is their 
right to land anywhere, and they may wish to land just 
where these obstructions have been placed; and it is their 
right also to cut any timber they require, and the tim- 
ber employed to build these obstructions may be the very 
timber desired by French fishermen. Moreover, they say, 
all these buildings and the industries they shelter are injuri- 
ous to the waters of the shore, and render them unfit for the 
habitation of fish. 

Each of these claims is in part denied by the English, 
and in still greater part by the Newfoundlanders. In the 
long line of British statesmen who have had to do with the 
question, only Lord Palmerston has fully adopted the colo- 
nial view. Lord Salisbury has never precisely defined his 
own contention. In this dispute with the French, as in the 
Behring Sea issue with Mr. Blaine, he has been content to 
state the colonial position without actually endorsing it. But 
if his personal construction of the declaration can be got at 
from the masses of words with which he has endeavored to 
conceal it, he inclines to admit the French assertion that 
the shore must remain forever a wilderness, devoted only 
to the fishing industry; that there should be no villages or 
permanent dwelling-places there, and no industry pursued 
which in any way tends to impair the value of the fishery. 
He insists, however, that the French rights, whatever they 
may be, are not exclusive, but, on the contrary, are as open 
to British subjects as to French citizens. This he justifies 
by referring to the second clause of the declaration, which, 
as the later one, may be fairly presumed to explain what 
goes before. It states that the fishery to be prosecuted there 
—that is, along the French shore—shall be of the same kind 
that has at all times been acknowledged, and ‘‘it shall not 
be deviated from by either party.” These expressions, ac- 
cording to Lord Salisbury, leave no reasonable doubt of the 
intention of the framers of the treaty, and of their Majesties 
who ratified it, to allow British subjects to fish for cod there 
on equal terms with the French, thus explaining the earlier 
clause which forbade interference by competition, and mak- 
ing it mean merely that the French should have the right 
of way. 

CAN LOBSTERS BE CALLED FISH? 


The consideration of this second clause of the king’s dec- 
laration brings us conveniently to the latest phase of the 
quarrel, the celebrated row about lobsters. Along the shores 
of Newfoundland, and especially along the French shore, 
lobsters grow as nowhere else. They are larger, finer, sweet- 
er, better flavored, and much firmer than any other lobsters 
taken from any sea. About five years ago the Newfound- 
landers living along the French shore began to can them, 
and an industry of great value suddenly sprang up. Now 
King George had specified that the fishery which should be 
conducted there was the one ‘‘ which had at all times been 
acknowledged.” That, beyond dispute, was a cod-fishery. 
It was not to be ‘‘ deviated from by either party.” There- 
fore, according to the French, whatever rights the colonists 
might have, ‘they certainly did not have the right to catch 
or can lobsters. Equally certain was it that they did not 
have the right to put up ‘‘fixed settlements,” and if any- 
thing could be called a ‘‘ fixed settlement” it was a lobster 
factory. Having applied this well-chosen argument to the 
colonists, the French straightway proceeded to reject it for 
themselves, and seeing how rapidly lobsters were being turn- 
ed into dollars, they went over in large numbers from St. 
Pierre, and established themselves in the lobster industry 
also. 
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all these French pretensions. Accordingly, they held public 
meetings, from which their wrath poured forth tumult- 
uously, and their Legislature appealed to Great Britain in 
savage resolutions. Their astonishment and infinite vexation 
may be easily imagined when the response to these be- 
seechings came early last year in the form of a modus vivendi, 
contracted by England and France without the knowledge of 
the Newfoundland government, to this effect: that, pending 
further negotiations of the lobster question, all factories of 
either nation in existence on July 1, 1889, might operate 
during the season of 1890; but no new factory on either 
side could be operated without the joint consent of the 
French and English naval commanders on the station; and 
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bons, and hence for British favor, were at first disposed ‘to 
counsel moderation. But before the fishing season of 1890 
had actually opened, the island was a unit, and to speak of 
France anywhere was to raise at once an outcry of resent- 
ment. 

It has been already said that the French do not make the 
downright claim of the right to catch and can lobsters. 
This requires some qualification. M. Flourens, but recently 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and certainly a states- 
man of eminent antecedents, has publicly declared that the 
treaties afford ‘ta right of veritable sovereignty.” This 
undoubtedly expresses the sentiments, as it interprets the 
acts, of the French fishermen. But M. Flourens in office 
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PETTY HARBOR—FISHING-BOATS AND SHEDS. 


for every new factory allowed to one side, one was to be 
granted to the other. 

There was nothing about this arrangement that was not 
utterly offensive to the colonists. Most offensive of all 
was the fact that it had been secretly come at. Early in 
their history as a self-governed country, in 1857, after pro- 
longed disputes with the French, a convention had been 
framed by the governments at London and Paris without 
the participation of the colonial cabinet, and when its text 
reached St. John’s, the colonial Legislature exposed its fol- 
lies, and indignantly repudiated it. Great Britain prompt- 
ly receded- from the treaty, and in announcing its acquies- 
cent action to the colony, this highly satisfactory language 
was used: ‘‘The consent of the community of Newfound- 
land is regarded by her Majesty’s government as the es- 
sential preliminary to any modification of their territorial 
or maritime rights.” A plainer promise was never made, 
and it has been to Newfoundland a magna charta. And in 
arranging this new modus not only had Lord Salisbury vio- 
lated this essential pledge, not only had he assumed to make 
one man’s lobster business legal and another’s illegal, but 
he had practically conceded that the French could enter 
upon Newfoundland territory upon another errand than 
those specified in the treaties—a concession which seemed 
to the colonists insufferable, and which they regarded as an 
illustration of the ignorance of their situation and of the dis- 
regard of their rights habitual to British statesmen. 




















PREPARING THE FISH IN ST. JOHN’S HARBOR. 


The colonists protested savagely. They asserted their 
rights much more broadly than Lord Salisbury has done. 
The treaties, they said, meant nothing more than that the 
French could catch codfish off that coast, if there were 
any to catch, and could land and dry them. But every 
inch of Newfoundland soil belonged to Newfoundland, and 
no Frenchman could appropriate a grain of it, or take any- 
thing from the waters about it except cod. This new ag- 
gression, they said, was the last straw that broke the cam- 
el’s back. Fora hundred years they had patiently endured 
this hateful French incubus. They had submitted to have 
their energies stifled, their resources wasted, and their lives 
made dependent upon a single industry, when all around 
them were the opportunities of wealth; but they wouldtsub- 
mit no longer. An end must be made, and made quickly, of 


THE REAL MOTIVE OF FRENCH HOSTILITY. 


At once they advanced their position, and from patient, 
even timid applicants for merely a strict construction of 
the treaty law, which, of course, from its nature, as involv- 
ing hardship, they were entitled to, they became impassion- 
ed, resolute agitators for its total abrogation. They talked 
with the sturdy candor natural to an aroused Saxon. They 
had done with all this pother and worry, they said; the 
French must go. They would never accept any arrangement 
short of that, and for that they would fight if they had to. 
Not to individuals nor classes was this sort of talk confined. 
It was the deliberate declaration of the whole people. 
Officials, of course, spoke with more or less caution and re- 
serve. Self-seeking politicians, hunting for stars and rib- 


was less grasping, and his successors have distinctly disa- 
vowed so far-reaching aclaim. They contend merely for (1) 
the exclusive right of fishing off the shore; (2) that no use 
may be made by the British of the shore which in the 
judgment of the French interferes with or injures the fish- 
ery; and (8) that the British can have no right of fishing 
whatever which does not also appertain to the French, 
whether it be for lobsters, herring, or cod. Now, as we 
have seen, the cod-fishery is a fiction. It does not exist, and 
probably never can again until all the problems of artifi- 
cial propagation and planting have been solved; and since 
propagation by the colonists would mean the creation of a 
fishery for the benefit of their foes, and since the French do 
not want the shore fishery in their present circumstances 
anyhow, it may be accepted as a fact that their rights, 
whether great or small, are of no value. The reason, then, 
of their uncompromising refusal to part with them—for 
that is the position they have taken, and with intense resolu- 
tion—has to be sought at a long distance from the French 
shore. However, it is not hard to find, and, from the 
French point of view, it is profoundly ample. It is twofold. 
It is partly commercial and partly political. Perhaps its 
political phase is the more influential—certainly the more 
widely influential. The commercial phase is suggested by 
the fishermen, and concerns their necessities, but this 
alone would scarcely be sufficient to persuade the entire 
French nation to risk offending England, when England 
makes such conciliatory advances. Taken together, howev- 
er, the two consolidate French opinion, and render France 
much more interested to maintain rights that are useless to 
her than is England to recover rights that are of immense 
value to the colonists. 

The situation in Egypt, which to every Frenchman is 
thoroughly exasperating, fully explains the universal de- 
mand in France that the fishermen be sustained. The fish- 
ermen, on their part, require bait, and bait is not to be had 
at St. Pierre, nor along the French shore, nor anywhere else 
than in those bays on the southern and eastern coasts which 
are under the exclusive control of the colonists. ‘These two 
facts tell the secret of France’s harsh refusal to consent to 
anything but the open acknowledgment of her rights. The 
pursuit of the cod is an utter impossibility without easy 
access to a bait market. The market at Halifax is scarce- 
ly equal to the Canadian and American demand. The 
market at St. John’s is the only one where the French can 
profitably buy. Three little fishes—the caplin, the squid, 
and the herring—furnssh the food of the cod. They do not 
appear all together; each has its season, or ‘‘run.” The 
caplin comes first, in immense shoals, early in June, and 
then the cod-fishing begins. Just before the caplin disap- 
pears, the squid arrives, and then, in timely turn, the her- 
ring. The catch of these bait fishes is absolutely controlled 
by Newfoundland. Their migrations carry them nowhere 
except along the coasts held by the colony, and the cod- 
fishery, no matter where it may be conducted, is thus held 
like a vise in the colony’s hands. This fact explains the re- 
cent treaty negotiated by Mr. Blaine with Mr. Bond, the Co- 
lonial Secretary of Newfoundland, by which, in return for 
free bait for the American fishermen, the United States offer 
to Newfoundland what they have repeatedly refused to 
Canada—a free market for her fish. Free bait conceded by 
Canada would be simply a free entry to a poor bait market. 
Free bait from Newfoundland would mean a sure and ever- 
sufficient supply. 


THE COLONY’S INFLEXIBLE DEMAND. 


It also explains the refusal of the French fishermen to 
give up rights that they own, but don’t want and can’t use. 
Valueless as the French shore is to them, they fully under- 
stand and appreciate its tremendous importance to the col- 
ony, and when they sell their leasehold it will be at a price 
representing its worth to Newfoundland—not to France. 
They will give it up any day for free bait, but free bait is 
the one price that Newfoundland will never pay. Nor 
would she be justified in doing so. Unlimited access to her 
bait market extended to France would mean the loss of her 
commercial independence, and under the present French 
bounty system (by which the French fishermen are paid out 
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of the public treasury a sum fully equal to the cost of catch- 
ing their fish, so that every sou they take in is clear profit) 
it would mean wide-spread starvation in Newfoundland. 
For, without opening the markets of France to a single 
quintal of Newfoundland fish, it would immensely increase 
the French catch, and by so much as it had that effect, it 
would crowd out the Newfoundland fish from the markets 
of Austria, Italy, Portugal, and Spain. Free bait to the 
United States, however, would be a very different thing. 
The five millions of dollars which now represent the value 
of Newfoundland’s fishery product would inevitably be 
much increased. Not only would that product have an un- 
limited market here, but St. John’s and Gloucester would 
enter into partnership, and would control the fisheries of the 
western Atlantic to the undoubted impairment of the French 
and Canadian interests in every market in the world. In 
the light of this fact, Canada’s solicitude lest Mr. Bond’s 
treaty should be ratified by the imperial government is ea- 
sily understood. So, too, is England's refusal to ratify it. 
And so, also, is it the purpose of the French never to relin- 
quish their rights on the shore until Newfoundland has 
been tortured into placing her bait supply at the disposal of 
the men of St. Pierre. 

Where these controversies will lead the Newfoundlanders 
is a burning question. They have made history rapidly 
during the past year. The enactment of the mods vivendi 
has been followed in rapid procession by many events that 
seem to be paving the way to a radical constitutional change. 
The modus, resisted in practice, was fought in the courts, 
and this led to a startling discovery. 1t seems that some 
years ago the British Parliament repealed in bulk a number 
of statutes that were passed to give effect to treaties now 
dead. Among them, inadvertently, was included the act 
enabling the government to enforce the fishery clauses of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. So that, with this new lobster arrange- 
ment on his hands, Lord Salisbury was without power to 
carry it out. Nevertheless, he undertook to do so, on the 
ground that it was an act of state, and his naval commander 
forcibly seized and closed the factory of James Baird, a sturdy 
Scotchman of St. John’s. Mr. Baird at once assumed the 
role of a village Hampden. He took Captain Sir Baldwin 
Walker into court, and there explained to him that in the 
law of free England the state was a dual institution, com- 
posed of the people and the sovereign, and that an act of 
state was an act performed by them both, and that it could 
no more be performed by the sovereign on the people than 
by the people on the sovereign. This argument convinced 
the court, and presumably Lord Salisbury also, for the very 
latest of the occurrences so rapidly adding to the compli- 
cations of the controversy is an act introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the British government reviving the authority that 
had been destroyed. The necessity for the passage of this 
bill is rendered urgent by the renewal of the hated modus, 
during the pendency of which France and England have 
agreed to arbitrate the question which, if either, of the two 
nations can catch and can lobsters. To arbitrate that is to 
arbitrate nothing. To decide it will decide nothing. The 
agitation in Newfoundland has carried the people to a point 
from which they will not, and in human nature cannot, re- 
cede until the French have left their shores forever, and left 
them in peaceful possession of their own rights. 
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THE COLONISTS AND THEIR LEADERS. 


As a race, the Newfoundlanders are supremely fitted to 
carry on just such a long, hard struggle as their determination 
involves. They know what it means. They understand where 
they are placed, as well with England as with France. They 
argue that what they demand is right; that France’s oppo- 
sition, being political mainly, should be met by political 
concessions; that their position, holding the key of the St. 
Lawrence and the command of all Canadian approaches, 
insures England’s final submission; that if it doesn’t, and if 
England sacrifices them rather than her pride, they are still 
in no especial danger comparable to the peril of slow star- 
vation; for should France undertake to enforce her claims, 
she would necessarily enter on a war of conquest, and that 
would inevitably bring the United States to their rescue. 
These views are impressed upon the people by men of supe- 
rior ability. In Sir William V. Whiteway, the Premier, in his 
young and ardent lieutenant Mr. Bond, in Mr. Monroe, 
Mr. Morine, and Sir James Winter, the principal leaders of 
the Opposition, the colonists have champions of just such 
logical minds and defiant hearts as are necessary to uphold 
a cause so difficult but so self-commending. Sir William, 
perhaps, is not so regardless as the others of the feelings of 
those ‘*‘ at home,” for he has the responsibilities of office on 
his shoulders, and perhaps, too, the dream of another star 
and a colonial governorship before his eyes. But his associ- 
ates furnish all the fire and passion needed to commend the 
government to its bitterest general opponent. Mr. Bond, 
especially, is outspoken in his denunciations of the mother 
country, and so greatly have his criticisms embarrassed him 
with the Colonial Office that it was necessary to omit him 
from the list of delegates who are about to sail for England 
to protest against the Kuntsford bill. These delegates in- 
clude Sir William, Mr. Shea, the President of the Council, 
and Speaker Emerson representing the government, and Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Morine representing the Opposition. In pur- 
pose they are one. They represent not parties, but the un- 
divided people. The Newfoundlanders are a rare combina- 
tion of Saxon and Celt. They come from the West Country 
in England and the South of Ireland. They are simple- 
minded, as all men are who live among nature’s wilds, and 
utterly fearless as are ever those who make their living on 
the sea. As animals they are superb, tall, large, with frames 
of iron and muscles of steel, strong as oxen, agile as cats, 
They live in villages, like Quidi Vidi and Petty Harbor, 
that cluster around a tranquil inlet shielded by rocky heights, 
where the pure north breezes fill their lungs with life. 
Here their little white cottages cling to the sides of the cliffs, 
while below, on the water's edge, are their drying flakes and 
packing sheds. Their work is always in the open, where the 
wind sings and the surge intones. Here they imbibe their 
notions of freedom and of right as well. What wonder that 
they say they will have the birthright they have wrested 
from the deep? 


IS THE LAW IN THEIR FAVOR ? 

Why not? Have they not the legal and moral right to 
put an end to the evils they suffer? Is it not plain that 
if England were not complicated with France in a dozen 
other quarters of the globe, and particularly in Egypt and 
China, that right would be instantly asserted? Is it not a 
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right that appeals to the conscience not Jess than the judg- 
ment of mankind? But unfortunately for Newfoundland, 
it rests on a kind of morality of which England is herself 
the world’s chief enemy. If she tells France that the French 
shore is an anomaly, M. Ribot may shrug his shoulders, 
touch his forefinger to his nose, and say, ‘‘Ah,so is Egypt; 
so is Hong-Kong; so is Gibraltar!” If she pleads that French 
occupation of the soil of Newfoundland involves hardship 
to its native people, M. Ribot may reply that his grief 
at that is only equalled by his grief at the infinitely harder 
lot of the native princes and peoples of India. And yet 
one crime does not excuse another, and the law of nations, 
which is but the doctrine of righteousness applied to their 
relations, forbids them to exact the pound of flesh. The 
engagements fastened upon Newfoundland are known to 
the publicists as ‘‘odious,” that is, as involving hard condi- 
tions. Even when such conditions are just, possible, and in 
perfect accord with the understanding on both sides, they 
are to be construed in a generous and humane way, and their 
operations are to be brought within the narrowest limit. The 
French claim that theirs is the right of a perpetual and ex- 
clusive use of nearly one-half of the coast-line of a populous 
and civilized country, 1800 miles distant from France, no 
matter how they acquired it, nor how much or little they 
need it or use it, is a claim which, even were it clearly 
justified in the treaties and admitted in practice, would still 
be repugnant to the moral principles underlying internation- 
al law. It is one of a class of claims, offensive to the spirit 
of the century and hostile to the development of the race, 
with which learned writers and just statesmen make no 
concealment of their impatience. 

But in this case the claim is not clearly justified in the 
treaties nor admitted in practice, and conditions that human 
might could not dissipate, if it would, have grown up to bar 
it. Broadened or contracted, it demands what cannot be 
given, and forbids what must be conceded. There are 25,000 
people on the French shore to-day. They must live, and 
they have the right to live as well as they can. The Aca- 
dian days are gone. The time has passed when nations can 
be transported. ‘‘ When the performance of a treaty be- 
comes impossible,” says Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ non-performance 
is not immoral; so if performance becomes self-destructive, 
the law of self-preservation overrules the laws of obligation 
to others.” And Heffter contends, with a propriety which, 
if good when he wrote, can scarcely now be denied, ‘* that 
all such conditions are morally impossible which are opposed 
to the free development of nations.” This is liberal doc- 
trine, to be sure, but the age we live in is liberal, while that 
which left its odious inheritance to Newfoundland was nar- 
row and jealous and still semi-feudal. The laws that are 
now recognized by publicists and by nations as justifying 
the abrogation of treaties, or of clauses of them, were agreed 
upon with direct reference to that age and to the bitter ex- 
actions its wars imposed. It cannot be denied that the 
basis and origin of the French shore treaties were a state 
of things which no longer exists. It cannot be denied that 
this state of things—that is, the unsettled condition of New- 
foundland and its employment by the English as a fishing 
station—was the chief motive of the grant. This state of 
things cannot be restored. That it went was the fault of 
no one but time and progress, and they forbid its return. 








NEXT DOOR TO THE CHURCH. 

Ir was not the rectory; that was on the other side. It was 
a long, low-studded, old-fashioned house, with wide rambling 
piazzas, and a lawn which ran up to the very church win- 
dows, and preserved its identity as a lawn, and distinct from 
a church-yard by the intervention of a low iron fence. A 
gate in the iron fence, and a box-bordered walk leading to a 
little side door in the north transept, rendered the church 
easy of access, and left not the shadow of an excuse for any 
member of the Birch family to stay away from service. Not 
that the Birch family ever desired to stay away from service. 
Quite the contrary. Mr. Birch, being senior warden, took up 
the collection, and could not be spared. Mrs. Birch was god- 
mother to all the babies who came into the world not suffi- 
ciently well supplied with that necessary article, and it was 
incumbent upon her to be a properly shining example. John 
went to church because his father and mother and Katherine 
did, and he did not like to be left at home alone; at least that 
is what John might have said if he had been asked, but I 
doubt if it liad ever entered his head that he could stay at 
home. And Katherine? Katherine had loved to go to 
church all through her happy childhood and girlhood; and 
when she came home from college this bright summer—a 
‘*sweet girl graduate,” as John mockingly called her—she 
loved it more than ever. Moreover, Katherine loved to go 
into the great dusky church in the sweet summer afternoons, 
when there was no congregation to disturb the solemnity of 
the place, and when she could sit quiet in a corner of a 
pew, and think her own thoughts and plan her own future. 
A glorious future it was to be, full of noble self-sacrifice and 
of toil for suffering humanity. And the sunshine falling 
upon the tiled floor in wavering patches of purple and yel- 
low seemed to her to symbolize her dreams. The purple 
meant the struggles she should have to make; the gold, the 
joy which would result from the brave conquering of self. 

t was not very profitable, and her color symbolism was 
certainly all wrong; but the afternoons in the old church 
were helpful, happy times to her. 

Sometimes John would come too. But John was a useful 
rather than an ornamental member of society, and he knew 
that his proper place was behind the organ, where he did 
not show, but where he rendered invaluable aid to Kather- 
ine, who, perched upon the high organ seat in front, voiced 
her ideals and aspirations in the music she wrung from the 
heart of the great organ. These afternoons were even bet- 
ter than the quiet ones. 

The rector of St. Mark’s was young, and new to the par- 
ish. He had heard much of Katherine before her return 
from college; too much, in fact, to make him look forward 
with pleasure to the prospect of such a parishioner. ‘‘ Kath- 
erine will bring new intellectual life into her circle of young 
friends,” said her mother. ‘‘ Katherine will know the rea- 
sons for these new-fangled notions of yours,” said her fa- 
ther. ‘‘ My, but Kittie knows when a sermon is bad,” said 
John. And outside the family it was the same, until the min- 
ister groaned in spirit. 

‘* A paragon in a parish is a positive pest,” said he to him- 
self, unconsciously alliterative in his scorn. ‘‘I, at least, 
shall not bow down to this intellectual autocrat.” 


The day of her arrival came. It was Saturday. Mr. Car- 
son was a frequent guest at the hospitable mansion next 
door, and after his late dinner he dropped in to pay his re- 
spects. ‘‘ Better get it over with,” thought he. He was 
not a man who fled from disagreeable duties. 

As he stepped upon the wide front veranda, a figure rose 
from a hammock at the end, and came forward--a little fig- 
ure, slender and graceful. The setting sun behind fell upon 
the golden hair, making a shining halo about it. The rosy 
gown repeated the colors of the evening sky. It seemed to 
the young man that the heart of the sunset had embodied it- 
self, and was coming to meet him. And then the brilliancy 
of the sky faded, and there was only a maiden with golden 
hair and a rosy gown standing before him, holding out her 
hand, and saying: 

‘This is Mr. Carson, is it not? Mamma told me to ex- 
pect you. She will be out very soon.” 

Then, bustling, housewifely Mrs. Birch appeared in the 
front door, with: ‘‘Oh, Katherine, my dear, are you alone? 
Why, here is Mr. Carson! And, Mr. Carson, this is my 
daughter. How glad I am to have you know one another, 
after all you have heard about each other! Now do sit 
down, and talk and be friends.” 

Katherine looked at the minister again, and there was a 
twinkle in her eye, and a curious little smile about the corners 
of her mouth. Mr. Carson felt more uncomfortable than 
suited his priestly composure. What had Mrs. Birch been 
saying about him? Could it be that he had been held up 
before this charming maiden as a paragon, until she re- 
garded him as he had expected five minutes before to re- 
gard her? 

‘* But, indeed, Mrs. Birch, you do me too great honor,” he 
said. ‘I trust that you have not given Miss Birch a wrong 
impression.” 

And then he wanted to annihilate himself for having 
brought down the flood of eulogy which kind and outspo- 
ken Mrs. Birch proceeded to pour upon his devoted head. 
And Katherine sat demurely by, and tried to look solemn 
and awed, as was proper in the presence of one whom her 
mother so revered, but a most absurd little smile would 
play about the corners of her mouth, making the dimples 
come and go in a fascinating way. Mr. Carson knew she 
was laughing at him, and he did not like it, but he liked to 
watch the dimples. 

Katherine had not expected to find Mr. Carson a paragon. 
She knew her mother’s fondness for clergymen of any sort, 
and especially for her own particular rector. She knew 
equally well her mother’s habit of seeing and talking about 
the best in every one, and she had come home prepared to 
meet a very ordinary young man. Katherine had a habit, 
not inherited from her mother, of regarding most youthful 
members of the stronger sex as “very ordinary young men 
indeed.” This was not because they did not admire her, 
but probably because they Cid. Katherine’s ideals, you 
know, were very high, and then she was inexperienced. 

After that, the happy days flew by on swift wings; the 
beautiful golden summer-time was fast growing into autumn, 
and the house next door to the church had had more than 
its share of good times. But it happened that often Kath- 
erine would be missed from the gayest of the parties, and 


would be discovered in the hammock, with Mr. Carson on a 
chair by her side, engaged in earnest discourse. 

‘Oh, they’re talking plans!” said John. ‘*‘ She’s going to 
teach poor children in the slums of New York, and he’s 
going to be a ‘ celebate,’ whatever that is. I heard them this 
morning. He’s going to lead a Jife of stern devotion to 
duty, he said; and Kittie looked soulful, and said so was 
she. Truly, if Kittie weren’t so jolly, she’d be a stick, and 
anyway, she ain’t so nice as she used to be. She’s prettier, 
though, only Mr. Carson never notices whether a girl’s pretty 
or not.” 

September came, and with it the time for John’s return to 
school. The day before his departure he was lazily swing- 
ing in a hammock on the porch, when a voice called to him: 

* John, dear John, just one more favor before you go!” 

John knew well enough what was the favor she asked, and, 
after all, this was the last time, and she was a jolly sister, any- 
way; so he came, not ungraciously, down upon the lawn to 
Katherine, and together they went into the church. 

Ten minutes after, the tower door opened softly, and Mr. 
Carson came in. He had brought a new Ze Deum for 
Katherine to try; but Katherine was absorbed in her music, 
and had not heard the opening door and the entering foot- 
steps, and did not look around. The minister stood still. 
The church was cool and dim after the sunshine outside. 
The wavering patches of purple and gold lay in long lines 
across the floor. Katherine had not told him her little con- 
ceit about the purple and gold. She knew that it was silly, 
and he only thought vaguely that the colors were beautiful, 
and that somehow they reminded him of Katherine; and 
then he looked at her. In the shadow of the great organ she 
sat, grave and still, with upturned face. 

‘*St. Cecilia,” murmured the minister; and he too stood 
very still fora minute. Then he gave himself a little shake, 
and came forward. How he was tempted to let his fancy 
wander, here in the old church! He knew his duty, the path 
he had laid out for himself to walk in, and it was a path of 
self-renunciation ; but how his determinations had been weak- 
ening all through the bright summer-time, and how he had 
permitted this paragon (‘‘ for this is a paragon,” said the min- 
ister to himself; ‘‘though not the kind I had expected to 
see”) to set bis heart a-flutter. 

‘‘] must not,” he said. And he walked calmly up the 
long aisle—up to her very side. But Katherine turned and 
looked at him, and smiled a grave greeting, her hands still 
upon the keys and a soft minor chord filling the air. 

‘* Katherine, my little Katherine!” said the minister. And 
his strong hand imprisoned the little one on the white keys. 
The chord became a sudden jumble, and then stopped al- 
together. 

**And when he called her little Katherine, and she didn’t 
say anything, I stopped pumping,” said John, afterward; 
‘*for usually Katherine hates to be called little.” 

The sun streamed in through the west window; the soft 
light fell upon Katherine's hair. 

‘*The gold is the color of your hair, and the other is the 
color of your eyes; that is why I love it, dear heart,” said 
the minister. 

‘*And the purple doesn’t mean sorrow,” said Katherine, 
very softly; ‘‘it means glory.” M. D. E. 
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